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Conference issue 


As is traditional with CHILD 
STUDY, this Summer issue i 
largely based on the papers pre 
sented at CSAA’s Annual Confer 
ence, held earlier this spring. Al 
though the addresses have been 
somewhat condensed, and space 
has not permitted inclusion of the 
afternoon panel discussion led by 
Richard Hefiner, we hope that th 
basic challenges and insights that 
made the 1959 Conference such a 
meaningful experience have not 
been lost... For the Conference 
theme, as outlined in the program 
statement pl ise turn to the next 


page 
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a tial our world today, there exists a profound unrest, growing 
perhaps from a sense of rootlessness in which the individual feels lost in a 
universe of gigantic forces beyond his control. Thoughtful parents and 
everyone who is responsible for the rearing and education of the new gener- 
ation sense the danger and ask: What are the ways by which we may fore- 
stall in our children a feeling of being somehow diminished? How may we 
help them to find meaning in life and invigorating vistas? 


Many of us are searching for deep and firm commitments, and it is certainly 
our hope that as these are established they may serve at least as a starting 
place for our children. Yet we know that imposing our own answers on our 
children negates the very thing we are looking for, which is a life purpose 
growing out of one’s own conviction. 


Thus it becomes a matter of helping the child to develop his capacities—his 
innate wish to know and to understand, and to find his place in the larger 
world. What does he need from us at the various stages of his growth to 
give coherence to all that he learns and dreams about? How much can he 
absorb—and at what age—of the implications of tremendous new discoveries 
and developments? Is the space age to mean nothing more to him than an 
exciting game or a form of fiction? Do international relations resolve them- 
selves, as time goes on, only into a grim acceptance of the military draft? 
Does science exist just to help us get ahead of the Russians? The piece- 
meal answers, we begin to realize, are not enough, either for our children or 
for ourselves. We must have a clearer definition of man’s role so that we 
may more effectively transmit what we believe, and at the same time en- 
courage the child to find his own answer to man’s fundamental question: 
Where do I take my stand? 


PROGRAM STATEMENT 
CSAA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Marcu 16, 1959 








Our human potential: 


challenge to education 


Against some old problems and new fears, what sources 
of strength do our children have? In their capacity for love, 
and in their drive to know, we may find some important clues. 


By Barbara Biber 


T he question set forth before us for con- 
sideration today is not as altogether new 
and different as the phrase 
world” 


“explosive 
might indicate. In a society as 
rapidly changing as ours has been for sev- 
eral generations, adults, in the roles of 
parents and teachers, face a complex task: 
namely, to help their children do a better 
job by the world’s problems than they 
themselves have been able to do. It would 
be irrational, obviously, to prepare chil- 
dren for a pattern of life we are not in 
a position to envision; it would be irre- 
sponsible, however, to leave them unpre- 
pared, lacking a sense of direction, a set of 
goals, a search for meanings as foundation 
for their own contemporary patterns of 
living, whatever they may be. 

To approach the task at all, we must be 
willing to look for certain constancies be- 
tween the past and present in terms of 
values that have lasted, persevered and 
kept their meaning for more than a gen- 
eration or two. Yet, even as we sort out 
these values, we must recognize that the 
ways of realizing values will — and should 
be — more shifting, more changing than 
the values themselves. Moreover, we have 
the responsibility of trying to communicate 
to our children the values we see — even 
when they, at certain stages in life, do not 


seem to be able to accept them fully. 

Sometimes, I think, we become a little 
embarrassed and confused about this. We 
make the mistake of trying to communicate 
by moralizing; the more resistant the child, 
the more “moral” the parent. We suffer 
ambivalence in trying to transmit our val- 
feeble ability to 
bring them to realization. If we could learn 
to keep the values constant and to give 
the younger generation a lot of open space 
and leeway to find different, wiser, deeper 
ways of realizing them perhaps we could 
be more direct and less embarrassed with 
our children. 


ues, re cognizing our 


Stepping back a generation — to my own, 
to the parents and teachers of the ‘30's — 
what did we have to face then? Our chil- 
dren were young during a depression and 
a World War. It was a hard world to have 
to offer to childhood. Man’s cruelty to man 
was all around us. The unbelievable ex- 
cesses of Hitler’s totalitarianism were items 
in the daily newspapers where ten-year- 
Director of research and chairman of child devel- 
opment at the Bank Street College of Education, 
Dr. Biber frequently has been guest faculty mem- 
ber in CSAA’s training programs for leadership 
of parent discussion groups. She is currently en- 
gaged in several research projects in child develop- 
ment and education 








olds could read for themselves. I remember 
the breadline that used to wind around 
St. Vincent's hospital in New York. The 
children I knew passed it every morning 
on their way to school and they asked 
some very hard questions: 

“Why do they have to wait there to get 
something to eat? Why don’t they get a 
job?” 

“There is no job for them.” 

“Don't they want to work?” 

“Yes, they want to work, but there isn’t 
always a chance to work.” 

“Do they have children at home?” 

“Yes, they have children at home.” 

“What do their children eat?” 

There were hard questions and answers 
for that generation of parents, too. The 
faults of the democracy to which we were 
devoted could not, should not be hidden 
from our children. Apart from the tragedies 
of depression and war, great losses in hu- 
man potential surrounded us. Fewer chil- 
dren were being educated then. Fewer 
people were being cared for. There were 
obvious strains of life leading to break- 
down, to crime, to mental illness. There 
was a mounting materialism, and a broad 
discrepancy between those who had and 
those who had not. 


Bringers of freedom 

But along with these faults, there were 
positive forces in which to place faith and 
which children could feel and understand. 
As a nation, to the world, we were on the 
side of the angels, the liberators and bring- 
ers of freedom; that suited at least one 
part of our ideal image of ourselves. At 
home, we had a government that was tak- 
ing an active, intelligent course towards 
solving our problems. Out of that era, came 
much fruit! Today we take for granted 
what were the great causes of that era: 
the right to strike, the FEPC, subsidized 
housing, a Supreme Court ruling against 
school segregation. For the parents of that 
era, the growing momentum of our society's 
acceptance of its responsibility to the in- 
dividual was heartening; it was the solid 
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counter-balance to the social faults and 
problems which had to be known and 
faced by us and our children. 

In our families, and in our schools, we 
put a lot of faith and thought and effort 
into changing the ways of child rearing 
and of education. We were uncertain; we 
made mistakes; but there was deep satis- 
faction in that fresh search for new and 
better ways to help children come closer 
than we had come to achieving the basic 
ideals and values. We had a few wonderful 
new tools: a deeper knowledge of the in- 
ner man — his drives, his needs, his con- 
flicts and his potential power. Whatever 
else we did, we accepted the dynamics of 
childhood and enjoyed the creativity of 
children. We accepted the challenge to 
guide without squelching, to socialize in- 
trinsically rather than extrinsically. This 
became, for us, a way of life — and a deep 
faith. 


Some new fears 

How similar — and how different — are 
the problems and faiths of today? The 
question now is: are these tools, this way 
of life still appropriate for the generation 
that faces an explosive world today? We 
can readily admit that some problems be- 
tween parents and children are perennial; 
or rather, ageless. Still, we need to recog- 
nize the reality of a few new problems of 
great magnitude, and I don't hesitate to 
call them new fears. 

We live now with a fear of death that is 
of a new order of magnitude. We are afraid 
that the world may die! We have always 
had to settle with the fear of personal 
death. Many of us found ways of making 
peace with that fear by attaching our- 
selves more deeply to life. We immersed 
ourselves in the life process; in work, in 
the love of our children and in the respon- 
sibilities we took on as men and women. 

In the last analysis, part of that ability 
to live not in fear of death, but in love 
of life, rested with the fact that we could 
love what life was going to be after we 
were gone. Here I will allow myself a per- 








sonal illustration. I remember enjoying the 
World’s Fair in Flushing Meadows — I 
loved it. I had a child with me who loved 
it too, and to whom I felt free to admit my 
regret that, having been born when I was, 
I would not be seeing the World’s Fair in 
the year 2000 — and what a wonderful 
World’s Fair that would be! So we made 
a troth that in the year 2000 she would go 
to the World’s Fair and see every last thing 
that there was to see, giving one fleeting 
thought to the idea that I would have loved 
it too! I doubt that parents now could feel 
and express such faith that the World’s 
Fair in the year 2000 will be a wonderful, 
thrilling experience of man’s eternal, cre- 
ative interest in his world. 

We have another new fear — the fear 
that we may lose our chance to make de- 
mocracy prove itself, a frightened sense 
that there isn’t enough time. We always 
knew that the democratic way of life was 
a hard, complex, but wonderful way of life 
— and we knew that it took time. It took 
time in school and at home; above all, it 
took time for a nation. I think we are fright- 
ened, now, that we may not have as much 
time on our side as we used to count on. 

We have a third, less honorable, fear: 
we are afraid of being beaten. Adlai Stev- 
enson put it down in big type in the New 
York Times recently: This Time We Might 
Get Licked, the heading for his article 
warned. We are afraid that a younger na- 
tion may take our place at the head of the 
table. We are surprised that we may be 
outsmarted, outstripped; surprised that we 
should even have to struggle against some- 
thing that may be stronger than we are. 
Perhaps this fear of being overtaken isn’t 
the worst thing that could happen to us: 
it may be worse to grow up in a nation or 
a culture that takes strength and greatness 
for granted and loses the vigor of pursuit 
of ideals as well as its feeling for the 
humility of man. 

Against these fears, what sources of 
strength do we have? What can we offer 
our children to help them face these new 
problems — as well as the old ones — with 


some sense of courage and a good measure 
of creativity? They will need both qual- 
ities: without them, there is little room 
for optimism. 


The drive to know 

First, then, let us look at our potential. 
Gardner Murphy, in his beautiful new 
book, Human Potentialities,* develops the 
concept of what he calls the third human 
nature as synonymous with a basic human 
drive to know, to understand, to fulfill 
curiosity. To quote from the chapter titled 
“The Yen to Discovery”: 

“In contrast to his animal brethren, man 
is potentially in love with the sky, the 
earth and the sea and all that flies, runs or 
crawls upon or within them. He loves to 
dissect, to analyze, to reconstruct, to cre- 
ate, to fathom, to understand, to grasp 
sensory values and abstract relationships 
in virtually everything that exists or can 
be imagined to exist.” 


*@©1°58 by Basic Books, Inc., Publishers 
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He takes the position that, as a race, we 
are only on the threshold of what we might 
be if we will only nurture the drive to 
know which is the essence of science or 
rather, the sciences—to know man and the 
self as well as to know the world. To quote 
from the end of his book: 

“Is there any reason to end upon an opti- 
mistic note, despite the mess which hu- 
manity has been making of the world in 
the last few decades? There are two such 
reasons which lie in present attitudes to- 
ward science. First, we have somehow be- 
come less afraid of studying ourselves, 
looking straight at, through, and into our- 
selves; and without a great deal more 
knowledge of ourselves, and of the nature 
of our dependence upon one another, we 
can do but little in the realization of human 
potentialities. Second, if curiosity be the 
soul of science, curiosity is not only a tool in 
the discovery of needed truths, it is in itself 
one of those satisfiers that lead on and on to 
ever fresh delights. The hunger for discov- 
ery rather itthan practical gain was the 
mother of both science and philosophy, and 
though science today is often deflected 
from the satisfactions of curiosity into the 
production of competitive tools of many 
sorts, the flame of curiosity, once kindled, 
cannot be put out.” 


The capacity to love 

We have another potential our ca- 
pacity for love, our profound need to join 
our feelings and our wishes ito other per- 
sons. Erich Fromm, Rollo May, and a host 
of others have made plain the strength 
of our human wish to avoid loneliness. 
When we live closely with children, of no 
matter what age — three, thirteen, eighteen, 
twenty-three — it isn’t hard to be convinced 
of these human potentials for curiosity and 
love. We see them regenerated in every 
growing child, in every new class that 
comes to a teacher in the bright days of 
early September. What it is hard to find 
among children is any portent of a “beat” 
generation to come, 

In the light of the old problems and the 


new, the tools for child-rearing and edu- 
cation — the concepts and techniques for 
how to develop and deepen curiosity and 
love as basic human potentials while chil- 
dren are young — that began to take shape 
in the first half of the century are still basic 
to the tasks of the second half. But we as 
adults have responsibility to take note that 
these tools are in great danger at the pres- 
ent time. The “crisis in education” is not 
a passing word. It behooves us, as respon- 
sible adults, to clarify, to explain, to de- 
fend the purposes and to refine the tools 
of rearing and education which we think 
will serve these purposes. 


How can we help in the early years? 

I fear we must begin at the beginning. 
What are we trying for in the first years 
of life? 

We want, above all, to establish a posi- 
tive lifeline between the young child and 
his human universe — and we want to 
establish it early. We want to give him a 
fundamental feeling of safety, of pleasure 
in being loved and loving, and the capacity 
to value himself and his first, emerging 
powers. We hope to guide him through — 
and not spare him altogether — the ex- 
periences of anger, denial, grief and loss, 
so that he can come to terms with these 
basic human trials. How? by supporting 
the child and yet not stifling him; by guid- 
ing and controlling him without diminish- 
ing his powers. These are difficult tools to 
handle well — we have to keep trying 
them. 

This young child in his early years, is 
curious, at times, almost beyond endurance. 
He explores, he questions, he interrupts, 
he wanders; he is so interested in life he 
doesn’t want to go to sleep; he looks into 
everything and out of everything and under 
everything. When he gets the idea that one 
thing has a name, he wants you to name 
the whole universe of things for him. When 
he gets the idea that there are explanations 
for things, he wants you to explain every- 
thing. It is important to respond to the 
act, to the stance of questioning without 








trying for complete answers that would 
stand up as models of logical communica- 
tion. 

Our central responsibility at this stage 
is to keep the child’s wonder alive — and 
to give him the means of working with 
it. We have found ways of learning how 
to do this: for example, techniques of 
play and re-expression that in themselves 
constitute growth and vital learning. These 
techniques, most highly developed in our 
schools, have influenced family life in re- 
cent decades — how parents talk to chil- 
dren, what toys they buy for them, where 
they take them on Sundays. In these early 
years, the child threads his complex ex- 
perience, freely mixing and 
sorting elements of fantasy and _ reality. 
In the course of this process, he creates, 
in his own idiom, a temporarily sensible 
coherent world for himself; moreover, he 
begins to feel that he himself can make 
sense out of life — which is, perhaps, one of 
our most important accomplishments for 
the early years. 


re-orders it, 


Getting to know the real world 

In the middle years of childhood, the 
child’s curiosity takes on new momentum 
— and specific direction. Behind all his 
heightened curiosity about the world lies 
a very complex dynamic process. The child 
wants to feel himself a person in his own 
right; he wants to free himself from his 
ties to the parents whose protection and 
omniscience were the basic source of se- 
curity in his first years. Now he wants his 
own self-derived strength. How does he 
hope to do this? By acquiring the powers 
of body and mind that the grown-ups of 
his world have — especially those of his 
father, if he is a boy; 
girl. 

At this stage, he is a little uneasy with 
fantasy; he wants to come to grips with 
the real world. He wants to play by the 
rules; he enjoys standards, and wishes to 
take part in building them himself. He 
wants to be able to talk and express him- 
self so that other people will understand 


of the mother, if a 
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@ COLLEGE BOUND® 
by Samuel C. Brownstein 


Everything you need to know 
about 1150 accredited colleges, con- 
tains costs, courses available, types 
of entrance exams, plus helpful 
facts about 2-year colleges and ca- 
reer planning. Complete and timely 
answers to all your questions about 
colleges including room and board 
expenses. Map shows locations; in- 
dexed data chart for finger-tip ref- 
erence. 240 pages. $1.98 
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@ EXAMINATIONS @& 
by Brownstein & Weiner 


From initial application to final 
interview, here’s a one-volume guide 
with sample self-help aptitude and 
achievement tests complete with 
answers. Includes drills for verbal 
and mathematical exams; vocabu- 
lary language refreshers. Like hav- 
ing a tutor at your side. 304 pages. 
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$90,000,006. Questions and answer 





tests provided, plus 2000 basic 
vocabularly words with definitions 
and usage. Review and drills in 
English, Social Studies, Mathemat- 
ics, Science, Health, Art and Music. 
7 authentic scholarship exams with 
answers included. 448 pages. $2.98 


At your bookseller or order direct 
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him. He would like to be .dmitted, little 
by little, to the real world of work. Above 
all, he wants to extend his horizons, to 
understand and to know. If he didn’t want 
all that, how would he ever be willing to 
sit down and master the difficult, mirac- 
ulous world of symbols represented: in 
reading from a printed page! 

The child’s potential for curiosity — for 
enthusiasm, drama, and excitement — can 
be channeled into drives to find out the 
why and how of the world, to communicate 
in wider and wider orbits, to discover his 
own powers by trying them out. How can 
we nurture this potential in our schools? 
What tools do our teachers have? In keep- 
ing with the tenor of the times, and, per- 
hans, taking a chance on repeating fa- 
miliar ideas, let’s look, nevertheless, at a 
few principles of education. 


What is "high-powered" schooling? 

Schooling has to be high-powered — all 
the critics say so. But no one of us should 
allow such a statement to go by without 
asking, “What do you mean by high-pow- 
ered?” We mean that, in the elementary 
years, we should ‘give our children: 


1. Not only the basic skills that prepare 
them to deal with ideas, but the ac- 
tual, important experience of dealing 
with ideas themselves. 

2. Not only facts — but a chance to 
understand the relationships among 
facts at the level of the ideas and 
concepts that are tools for thinking. 

3. A chance to be active and independ- 
ent, to explore and discover for them- 
selves, to really taste the full measure 
of that “yen to discovery.” 

4. A chance to absorb what they are 
learning at their own speed, in their 
own mode — and a chance to re- 
express it in their own idiom, with- 
out adult imposition. 

5. A chance to establish kinship with 
other children in the context of learn- 
ing and responsible functioning — in 
school. 


6. A chance to be known and under- 
stood, as persons, by the people from 
whom they are learning at school — 
not only by those with whom they 
live at home. 

A chance to learn about the way 
other people in the world live, and a 
chance to extend themselves — their 
feelings and ideas and identification 
— to other places, other people in 
the world. 
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All in all, we want to help our children 
not only to learn and love to learn, but to 
be more deeply themselves — and thereby 
be able to go beyond themselves to deeper 
levels of identification with ideas, values 
and people. 

At home — as in school — our children 
today need more than ever to learn from, 
and live with, people who know what they 
are for and what they are against. They 
need parents and teachers who have an 
orbit of identification with something big- 
ger than themselves. They need adults 
who, in Kurt Goldstein’s words, can “stand 
affirmatively in the face of the shocks of 
our times,” or in Paul Tillich’s terms, “have 
a passionate, contagious concern for the 
human condition.” 


The inner conflict 

What makes it hard to be such adults 
to our children? What makes it so hard 
for us to help them achieve their enormous 
potential to live creatively and with 
courage? 

We have, first of all, ourselves to struggle 
with — and our temptation to escape from 
the threats we feel in a society of con- 
flicting values. We have a natural, loving 
wish to protect our children from struggle; 
we want to keep them young too long — 
these are some of the inner conflicts for 
us as individuals in the role of parents. 

There is another whole orbit of facts 
that makes it hard for us — namely, the 
critique of education that comes from some 
very good minds and some very well-in- 
tentioned people. Too often the argument 
rests on a confused jumble of misunder- 





stood ideas and erroneously placed criti- 
cism. It is our re sponsibility currently to 
sort out what is sound in what the critics 
are saying — and what is not. 

We find ourselves disagreeing with some 
eutstanding educators — with Mark Van 
Doren, for example, when he ‘implies that 
the teacher who takes 
den's 


account of his stu- 
as persons is less effective in trans- 
mitting knowledge and in Hannah Arendt’s 
idea that to structure a child world of 
play and learning is tantamount to isolating 
the child from the guidance of adults. We 
even have the temerity to disagree with 
the President when he lends his voice to 
the people who talk of “the damage of 
the teachings of John ee 

There is ancther group of people who 
make our job even harder — and they 
have less good minds and are less well- 
intentioned. Riding with prosperity so long 
as it lasts for them, they find the advances 
of materialism not one bit painful. They 
see no paradox, no danger in the enormous 


discrepancy between what we spend for 
luxuries and what we spend for education. 
What they call “frills” in our schools seem 
like costly extravgance to them. 


Profiles of courage 

As you can see, this topic was quite a 
problem to me, and I am not going to try 
to summarize the ideas I have presented 
as bearing upon it. Perhaps quite simply, 
I wanted to say: “Don't let pessimists bring 
up or teach the children.” But more seri- 
ously, I would like to lean on Kurt Gold- 
stein, who in the course of a recent ad- 
dress, named four persons who had both 
greatness and had_ the 
strength to maintain their creative 
viduality even while they stood affirma- 
tively against a hard world in hard times. 


courage — who 


indi- 


He named: Abraham Lincoln; Mahatma 
Gandhi; Albert Schweitzer; and Albert 
Einstein. To his list, I would like to add 


a Russian — Boris Pasternak; and a child 
— Anne Frank. 
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“TI believe this research will be a major contribution 


to our knowledge of the influence of schooling on chil- 
dren with mental handicaps. It is the most careful 
piece: of research in this field that I know about. I 
think it will become one of the classics.” 


— Robert J. Havighurst. 


EARLY EDUCATION OF 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
by Samuel A. Kirk 
Important legal and social implications are raised 
in this revealing report on the effects of preschool 
education on the mental and social development of 
retarded children. 
The results are encouraging for both professionals 
and parents. The extensive case analysis of the chil- 
dren and their environments reveals that mental re- 
tardation is not a static condition. These children can 
progress in rate of growth to a significant degree. 
216 pages. $6.00. 
Order through your bookseller or 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


Urbana, Illinois 
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The adolescence of our children, says this 


anthropologist, may offer us a second opportunity 


for growth and change. Why not take advantage of it? 


Adolescence: lesson in history 


By Weston La Barre 


a cultural anthropologist is notorious 
for his disturbing contribution to contem- 
porary cultural relativism. Thanks to the 
experts in alien tribal ways, most well-in- 
formed persons are now thoroughly aware 
of the whole museumful of alternative cus- 
toms and cultures that the wide world af- 
fords us. We know all kinds of facts—but 
where can we find even respectable certain- 
ties to undergird our beliefs, some hitching- 
post in our relativistic moral universe? 

It is easy enough to report that adoles- 
cence in Samoa is not the period of storm 
and stress it is among us; but, were we to 
modify the pressures on our own adoles- 
cents accordingly, would we also be pre- 
pared to accept the accompanying Samoan 
values — premarital promiscuity, for in- 
stance? Clearly, descriptive anthropologi- 
cal facts are no particular help at all when 
we are forced to make discriminating moral 
judgments. What is is never the same as 
what ought to be. 

Disappointingly, perhaps, I have no cul- 


Dr. La Barre has been associate professor of 
anthropology at Duke University since 1948. After 
receiving his doctorate from Yale in 1937, he did 
field work in Bolivia, served a research internship 
in psychiatry at the Menninger Clinic, and taught 
sociology and anthropology at several universities. 
He is the author of numerous studies in these fields. 


tural answers to promise you. Instead, 
whatever reassurance we can find must 
come from an analysis of this phenomenon 
of adolescence itself among us. 

Primitive Australian Bushmen are an old- 
age-oriented people. Old men run Bush- 
man society, enjoy its major prerogatives 
and prestige, are the models and cynosures 
for social attention, and hark back constant- 
ly to a rigid, mythic past. As a result, the 
Bushman culture is rigidly conservative, 
unchanging, and poorly adapted to a mod- 
ern world of communications and contacts 
where change is inevitable. In their ex- 
treme form, the Bushmen are perhaps typi- 
cal of the whole of conservative Asia, which 
is, by and large, parent-oriented, ancestor- 
oriented, past-oriented. Change, when it 
does occur, erupts in old Asia with explo- 
sive and terrifying force: there is no funda- 
mental “built-in” cultural rationale — of 
change. 

By contrast, in the Judaeo-Greek world 
there arose another kind of large-scale cul- 
tural orientation: the youth - oriented 
Greeks, whose favorite god was the youth- 
ful Apollo; the magnificent Old Testament 
Jewish prophets forever thundering for 
moral change; the Christian religion, speci- 
fically oriented toward the Holy Child, and 
thoroughly man-oriented Greek humanism 
and democracy. The Oriental polity, so to 





speak, exalts the exclusive claims of the par- 
ents, the authoritarian rightness of the ruler 
and the tribal ways; the Western polity as- 
sumes as paramount the claims of the sac- 
red individual, the son of man, of youth, 
and growth and change. It would be hard 
to over-estimate the large differences in ¢ul- 
ture-history that these different initial basic 
assumptions have made. 


Where history happens 

Even as expressed in this crude form, | 
think we can see that this youth-and- 
change-and-future orientation is a funda- 
mental premise in Western culture today. 
And, if this is so, we are necessarily always 
going to find our stress-point at adolescence, 
because this is essentially where history 
happens. I see no escape from it; it is the 
price we pay for the freedom to change in 
the first place. For adolescence is primar- 
ily the time of change, the time the young- 
ster begins se sriously to ask himself “Who 
am I?” and “In what do I wish to be like 
and in what unlike my parents?” and “What 


kind of person am I going to be?” Precisely 


as he gets more and more of this terrifying 
freedom in his quest for identity, more and 
more, paradoxically, the adolescent feels re- 
straint and the need to rebel against his 
parents. 

But, at the same time, he occasionally 
shows a touching dependency and a deep 
wish to be in some ways like his parents— 
which ought to be equally terrifying to us, 
fearful concerning which of our traits the 
adolescent will choose to imitate in us. Ado- 
lescence is, as well we know, a delicate and 
explosive time for both children and their 
parents. 

Adolescence is the time that history 
made. At first blush, this seems like a non- 
sensical statement; everybody knows that 
adults make history, not children. Men 
make history—but they are themselves made 
at adolescence. Perhaps it isn’t too much 
to say that the whole complexion of a gen- 
eration’s attitude toward the immediate 
past derives from the emotional complexion 
of that generation’s relationship to its par- 


ents—whether to emulate or to rebel against 
what the parents are, culturally and _per- 
sonally. For parents do not change the fu- 
ture; youth does. Parental maturity is the 
past—that is, what happened to parents as 
they grew up. The moving present is the 
meeting of the generations and, in the sense 
that history is change, adolescence — and 
what happens i in adolescence — is the pivot- 
point of history. 

I mean this quite seriously and literally. 
Biologically speaking, the inevitable death 
of individual animals is what makes bio- 
logical progress possible. Culturally, change 
is possible only if the old men’s values die, 
to be replaced by new ones. Perhaps, now, 
the dizzying rate of change will be slowed 
by the survival of more men to old age; but 
change will come. Of course this comes 
hard to us: as parents we are already on 
the old-man side of the historical fence. But 
can’t we remember what it seemed like on 
the teenage side of the fence? Isn't uncer- 
tainty the price we pay for the possibility 
of progress? 


For parents—a second chance 
There is one small reward. The adoles- 
cence of our children may give us, in a 
sense, a second chance — both as parents 
and as persons. In the loudest of our ado- 
lescent’s protests we may learn of our 
earlier worst mistakes. Today, the problem 
isn't always the articulateness of youth's 
protests; sometimes it is the complacent, 
self-protecting, unhearing ears of the adult. 
When adolescents protest, what is needed 
is not just more of the same old parental 
but intelligent listening to the 
Are you a “tight-wad” according 
to vour adolescent son? Well, then, maybe 
you remember the Depression all too trau- 
matically, and have forgotten that money 
is, after all, for spending as well as for 


pressures, 
protests. 


security. Are you “narrow-minded” and 
“dictatorial” in your ideas? Well, then, why 
not accept this the ‘rapy from your children? 
They offer it free — and they may be quite 
as right as an expensive psy chiatrist might 


be! 
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To the parent who is capable of growth, 
the adolescence of his children offers a 
priceless opportunity for self-improvement. 
And, incidentally, what better models are 
there for adolescents in a changing world 
than non-arrogant parents who show them- 
selves capable of change? For change 
fundamentally what we have to prepare 
our children to cope with. On the practical 
level of family relations and frie ndships 
(and friendship with one’s children seems 
to me one of the most precious of goals ) 
there is nothing that quite so well proves 
that you are human. Perhaps we are mis- 
taken to yearn for permanent and un- 
changing certitudes; perhaps we should be 
glad to exchange them for the most ef- 
fective human decencies we can bang out 
at the moment. No moral rule book, any- 
way, covers all the possible contingencies; 
and the most genuine morality is not a rigid 
reflex-obedience to the unexamined past. 
It is, rather, the forging, in fear and trem- 
bling, of the best response to change that 
our best feeling and best thinking can mus- 

Perhaps the sound parental job is not 
to teach our children certitudes, or even to 
attempt to do so, but how to meet incerti- 
tude with dignity and responsibility; to 
teach them the techniques of being de- 
cently human and to be adaptive in an 
adaptation-demanding world. 


What we have learned 


But not only that! Can't we, with some 
human humility, also teach them what we 
have learned from experience, for what that 
is worth? Is there no place left for inner- 
directedness? If we fail to make this asser- 
tion, then we will get what we deserve: 
the present generation we complain of—that 
wholly peer-oriented flock of starlings veer- 
ing obediently now in one direction, now in 
another, depending on the cue of birds on 
the marginal edge of the flock! But can we 
be sure even of that? Isn’t sensitive re- 
sponsiveness to other people at a premium 
in a modern, complexly- -organized society? 
Is an Organization Man more truly modern 


than the obsolete Rugged Individualist, 
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given the conditions of present-day life? 
How like a modern parent do I talk! It 
serves one right, as a parent, for having 
been a child! The Victorians knew what to 
teach their children, because they knew that 
they themselves were categorically and 
eternally right—but their daughters were 
hysterical and repressed women; their sons, 
sullen, inhibited or rebellious. The Edward- 
ians remembered their revolt and—uncon- 
sciously, I think—taught this to their chil- 
dren: for in the 20’s we had the generation 
of “flaming youth,” expressing almost pure 
rebellion itself. Next, this generation, now 
matured, underwent the great Depression 
and learned that irre sponsibility —whether 
in personal or in national life—is not the 
answer. Another war and the atom bomb 
have shocked again our notion that we can 
control our human affairs, if only we try. 
Remember this when we accuse our youth 
of being subdued and cautious, conformist 
and security-seeking—they are the children, 
after all, of parents who matured in the 
Depression and the second World War. 


Whose world is it? 

Perhaps my contention that adolescence, 
and the never-ending counterpoint of par- 
ent-child relationships, is the focal point of 
history-making and culture-making in the , 
large social sense has become a little clear- 
er. To us, as parents, Elvis Presley is not 
the “return of the repressed,” he is the re- 
pressed! Can revolt from Victorianism, 
healthy or unhealthy, now go much fur- 
ther? Hula- -hoops, hot rods and Rock 
Roll may all be parts of the same phenom- 
enon; the horror movies that our young 
people half-cynically enjoy and half-lam- 
poon; their avid consumption of Mad, the 
comics magazine that hoots at Madison 
Avenue—all these are the unfailing reac- 
tions to our own cultural behavior and at- 
titudes. 

The movie, 1 Was a Teen-Age Franken- 
stein, may be, in short, an attempt to deal 
with, and psychologically master, the hor- 
rors of a world in which we discovered 
people capable of Buchenwald and Dachau 





and the other German extermination camps 
The real horrors that adults have made are 
the horrors that children must somehow 
emotionally master. And, meanwhile, the 
teen-age gangsters are at best a poor imi- 
tation of our own behavior in World War 
Il: a switch-blade is a feeble replica of a 
flame-thrower, a block-buster, or an atomic 
bomb. 

Are young people resigned to universal 
military service? What else can they do in 
the world we made for them? Isn't their 
apathy an extension of our own behavior 
in the contemporary political arena? Aren't 
pretentious tail-finned cars to be expected 
in a generation of parents more concerned 
with impressing other people than with liv- 
ing inside their own skins? If parents can- 
not be valid models for their children, is it 
surprising that their children are the zom- 
bies of their peer-directed culture in their 
quest for identity? 


I have said that adolescence is the best 
place to observe history happening. But 
what an academic, ivory tower approach all 
that is! What kind of help—if any kind at 
all—can the anthropologist give us with the 
urgent, day-to-day, hand-to-mouth practical 
problems of being parents and helping our 
own children grow up? 

As physical anthropologist and human 
biologist, I think I can point to some more 
relevant facts. In the universal facts of the 
family, childhood dependency and indivi- 
dual maturation, we may discover some 
useful guides. Why not pause a moment 
and examine with a humanistic eye our 
essential human nature? We may find some 
important clues—not only to our problems 
in handling adolescence, but to a whole 
ethic of child rearing. 

What are the various needs of human be- 
ings at each stage of their development? In 
the multiple answers to this simple question 





Children’s book committee honors South Town 


The 1958 award of the Children’s Book 
Committee of the CSAA was given to South 
Town, a novel by Lorenz Graham. Mrs. F. S. 
Straus. chairman of the Committee which se- 
lected this story from the 1400 books pub- 
lished for children in 1958, presented the 
award at the Association’s Annual Conference 
Luncheon on March 16th at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York City. 

South Town, published by the Follett Pub- 
lishing Company, presents to young teenagers 
the problems of Negro families and of both 
white and Negro children growing up in the 
South ‘today. With sensitivity and keen in- 
sight the author presents the everyday life of 
Negro families in a small Southern town, their 
work and play, and the tensions that may arise 
between them and their white neighbors. The 
situations that grow almost imperceptibly out 
of small incidents, the hostilities—and loyal 
friendships—are handled with realism, but 
without melodrama. Mr. Graham, the son of 
a minister of the African Methodist Church, 


gives young people a timely, moving picture 
of the difficulties as well as the strengths and 
courage in people of all races—which may be 
drawn upon to help solve vital race-relations 
problems. 

Since 1943, the Children’s Book Committee 
has selected for its annual award a book for 
young people which deals realistically with 
problems in their contemporary world. The 
Committee hoped its award would focus the 
attention of publishers and writers on the need 
for more books which demonstrated an aware- 
ness of the real difficulties children face, and 
of the kind of courage needed to meet them. 

Over the years, the Committee has singled 
out for award books concerned with such 
problems as race and social prejudice, death 
and the aftermath of war, as well as the in- 
ner struggles of childhood. Some of the taboos 
on such subjects in children’s books seem to 
have ‘been broken down in the past decade, 
and the Committee believes that its award 
has, perhaps, contributed to this change. 





there are many guides for parents. To begin 
with, we could recognize that humans are 
essentially interpersonal beings—and that 


we need, first of all, to minister to the 


young child’s biological dependency. 


The essential lesson 

As an anthropologist, I find the principles 
of childbirth without fear, rooming-in of 
the baby with its mother, natural breast- 
feeding, and a self-demand: schedule nat- 
ural and inevitable. These are the best ways 
I know to teach the essential human lesson: 
that people are members of one another. 
and that help and succor and gratification 
are available in the body of another, ac- 
cording to our specific biological need and 
stage of development. If we accept our 
human needs, then we must accept the 
needs of the young child—quite freely, and 
without rules, for that is the stage of its 
humanity. The very young child especially 
needs in his mother a woman who has 
fully accepted her motherhood. Our male- 
centered society, which gives all the ap- 
parent fun and prestige to male activities, 
has somehow robbed women of satisfaction 
in their essential femininity as mothers. 
Men can make all kinds of machines, but 
isn't it far more satisfying, physically and 
emotionally, to make a real human being? 
To respect their children by respecting 
themselves as women is the first step to 
achievement of satisfying femininity. 

This same principle of respect for the 
person in terms of his or her specific 
maturational needs is, it seems to me, the 
basic principle of parenthood; in other 
forms, it is the basic principle of all our 
human relationships. It is almost surprising 
how far this simple principle carries us. 
For, in the long run, the acceptance of 
responsibility for other human beings in 
the family is also the most maturing and 
self- fulfilling and gratifying activity that a 
grownup person can pursue, w hether man 
or woman. And when, at adolescence, the 
child begins to discover our own humanity 
and fallibility as persons and as parents, 
why not accept this fact? We are fallible as 
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persons, we are insecure as parents, we are 
mere humans as adults. We do the best we 
can, and I know no better way than this to 
teach children the difficult job of being 
grown up. 

Again, when our children reach adoles- 
cence, our job is not to push them, with 
threats, back to dependency and child- 
hood, in order to maintain our categorical, 
infallible parenthood: this job is not for 
life-tenure. Instead, we should teach them 
how to be adult in the very process of try- 
ing to be adult ourselves. Let's be clear 
that there is more to sexuality than the 
romance and gratification that Hollywood 
so relentlessly affirms. By our attitudes, we 
can tell our children that being grown up 
is fun—but it is also a responsibility to be 
earned. There is no such thing as free love, 
we must tell our sons, for exploitative sex- 
uality is not love. And we must tell our 
daughters that love must be earned by 
what you are as a woman. Love must be 
earned by both men and women, for only 
then is it freely given to you. Again, we 
can tell our children that aggression at the 
right times and places is necessary for 
sound accomplishment. The modulation of 
aggressiveness is a hard job, but there are 
rules and ways; and there you have it. The 
cue for our behavior can always be the 
child’s need, or need to learn—a kind of 
case-method of teaching children. 


What we really teach 

We must beware of what we are as per- 
sons—for this is what we really teach our 
children whatever words we say. It is both 
alarming and chastening to see ourselves 
as models copied by our children. Does a 
young son bluster and bully and tyrannize 
in some family context? Let his father then 
look to his own behavior toward his wife 
and children. Is a mother cold, withholding 
and emotionally exploitative? Then this is 
inevitably what she teaches her daughter 
to be, and her son to expect in women. Ado- 
lescence searches out for the spotlight our 
worst inadequacies as persons; the things 
we most abhor in our children may be our 








own blind faults exactly duplicated. Let us 
heed the warnings and mend our ways, for 
adolescence is our second and last chance 
as parents. If adolescents are combative and 
rebellious, then perhaps we have mistaken- 
ly defined the parent-child relationship as 
a power struggle. If we insist we win it, 
why be surprised when the child insists on 
the same thing too! The patriarch has long 


By Victor Rosen, M.D. 


Originality 


since been humanized in American society, 
but no doubt the American male still needs 
to work at his permanent job of being a 
man. Perhaps the matriarch now needs to 
be humanized as well, through similarly 
learning how to be a woman. Perhaps we 
should speak less smugly of our “problem 
adolescents”—and take a closer look at the 
problems we ourselves create as parents. 


and the adolescent group 


How do we identify with our culture? 


TL. psychologists and parents—and_ in 
myth, popular song, and story—adolescence 
is clearly a period of colossal contrasts. Pic- 
ture a young lady of fifteen in blue jeans, 
sucking a lollipop and sitting on the floor 
listening to “rock and roll” music as she 
composes a theme on idealism versus ma- 
terialism in ancient Greek philosophy. Or 
think of an emotional young man enrap- 
tured one moment by the poetry of Keats— 
and, in the next, pummeling his younger 
brother for some minor transgression. 

In adolescence, the upsurge of powerful 
sexual drives coincides with extremely 
rapid intellectual development, a sudden 
growth in the ability to form concepts and 
think abstractly. At no other time in our 
lives do we combine in ourselves such ex- 
tremes of the primitive and the sublime, 
the intellectual and the passionate. In no 
other phase of human development must 
we so widen our concept of normality. Ex- 
tremes of behavior that would cause con- 
cern in a child or an adult may be normal 
in the adolescent. 


Of the many contradictions adolescence 
presents, two of the most puzzling—and 
most powerful—are the strong impulses to- 
ward “togetherness” — toward groups or 
clubs, sororities or gangs—and the equally 
strong opposing thrusts toward individu- 
ality. The adolescent's urge to form groups 
stems, in part, from his longing for dis- 
cipline and conformity: in part, he wants 
some restrictions in personal freedom; he 
wants to avoid the stresses involved in 
making decisions and choosing identities. 
In a large variety of joining and merging 
activities, the adolescent attempts to mini- 
mize differences and achieve stereotypes in 
behavior, language—even in 
value judgments, “heroes” and “ideal” per- 


dress, and 
senalities. 
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With equal intensity, the adolescent ex- 
presses his contrasting drive toward free- 
dom from external controls, the rights of 
individuality and personal choice. In his 
loud opposition to the established mores, 
manners and dress, in his refusal to follow 
conventional slogans, or in any number of 
minute dissections of the whole body of 
traditional postulates, 
striking 
thought. 

Sometimes both tendencies are expressed 
together: in the “beat generation” literary 
clubs, for example, or the recently organ- 
ized Zen Buddhist society at a conservative 
Ivy League college. Here we could almost 
say that the adolescent's individual brand 
of zaniness has become the hallmark of his 
conformity. In an opposing variation, we 
could cite the intellectual young artist, with 
an advanced Picassoesque talent for non- 
objective expression, who flaunts his col- 
lection of Elvis Presley records as evidence 
of his own unique ability to discover the 
novel in the banal. 

These methods for expressing and hiding, 
fusing and separating the drives toward 
and away from group formation are in- 
genious and engaging. More significant, 
however, is the influence of these activities 

—and the inner-processes they represent— 
on the future social and intellectual char- 
acteristics of the adult. If we are to influ- 
ence the development of social standards 
and stimulate the capacity for originality of 
thought, we must pay close attention to the 
psychology of group formation itself, with 
which adolescence is so intimately involved 


he often reveals a 
originality of expression and 


How is a "mob" formed? 

The organization of individuals into com- 
munities for self-protection is a well-ad- 
vanced process in many sub-human forms. 
There are, however, at least two formidable 
differences between human groups and 
those of the lower species. One is the 
changing character of our community struc- 
ture from generation to generation, in con- 
trast to the relatively stable patterns of 
group formation among the lower animals. 
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The second is the curious fact that the 
smaller groups within human society are 
not always designed to protect the larger 
community as in lower forms—they may, in 
fact, disrupt or interfere with it. In the in- 
dividuals who make up disrupting “mobs” 
or “anti-social” groups, we often see a 
deterioration of the very attributes that 
made the larger community possible in the 
first place. 

The classical work on human group psy- 
chology was very much concerned with 
this issue and its psychological origins. Mc- 
Dougall, for example, outlined five char- 
acteristics belonging to “constructive” 
groups which were absent in “disruptive” 
groups. 


The way we identify 

In his masterly thesis, Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego, Freud went 
beyond these classical descriptions. In the 
child’s earliest emotional attitudes toward 
his parents and his siblings, he found the 
beginnings of the child’s later identification 
with the group. And in the process of iden- 
tification itself—the way in which we as- 
sume, consciously and unconsciously, the 
characteristics of another person—he found 
the major force in group formation. When 
individuals within a group identify them- 
selves with a leader (or leading concept 
or myth), the process of group formation 
has begun. As a result of this primary iden- 
tification, he suggested, a secondary identi- 
fication takes place—between all those 
members who have identified with the 
leader. With the recognition that each is 
identifying with the same leader, such in- 
dividuals are welded into a group. 

Freud took this concept a step further 
and suggested that how we identify with 
the leader will determine the “constructive” 
or “destructive” nature of our group. If we 
identify selectively—taking only the leader's 
ideals and values for our model—the group 
is likely to be “constructive.” On the other 
hand, if we make a total identification and 
substitute the leader’s judgments about re- 
ality for our own, we have all the necessary 














conditions for the formation of a “mob.” 

Already we seem to have implied that, to 
insure optimal social development, we 
should help our adolescents identify with 
groups whose “constructive” characteristics 
have been time-tested. If this were true, 
our only problem would be finding the 
means to promote this end. Unfortunately, 
the problem is much more complex. 


The capacity for originality 

We need to return for a moment to the 
problem of originality in thought. An orig- 
inal idea may be seen from the viewpoint 
of society or as an experience of the in- 
dividual. In the case of society it will have 
the mark of originality only if no one else 
has expressed such an idea before, and if it 
has some relationship to the external world. 
This is a difficult standard to meet. 

So far as the individual is concerned, an 
original idea need only be one that he him- 
self has never had before and one that 
gives him a greater understanding of him- 
self or of the external world. It can be 
viewed as the capacity for periodically 
freeing his intellectual life from the re- 
strictions of its own traditions. Such a ca- 
pacity will not guarantee creativity, but 
it will insure, at least, that arbitrary systems 
of ideas imposed by authority will find no 
prefabricated domicile for permanent resi- 
dence. 


An open question 

The dilemma thus becomes more ap- 
parent. Identification requires a maximizing 
of similarities and a minimizing of differ- 
ences. The process of individuation is ex- 
actly the reverse. Since even those insti- 
tutions that are most dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of civilization must foster group 
identification to survive, they must in their 
own way also be antithetical to the process 
of individuation upon which originality is 
nourished. Yet it does not seem possible 
that the individual's price for the capacity 
to be original must be a lonely isolation that 
rejects all group ties or adherence to cus- 
tom or tradition. 


Freud was also troubled by this problem 
—as well as serving as a living example of 
its existence. He writes, 

. great decisions in the realm of thought 
and momentous discoveries and solutions of 
problems are only possible to an_ indi- 
vidual working in solitude. But even the 
group mind is capable of genius in intellectual 
creation, as is shown, above all, by language 
itself, as well as by folk-song, folk-lore and 
the like. It remains an open question, more- 
over, how much the individual thinker or 
writer owes to the stimulation of the group in 
which he lives or whether he does more than 
pertect a mental work in which the others have 
had a simultaneous share.” 

The link with tradition 

Most of the original concepts of great 
men have in some way posed a threat to 
the very structures on which man’s group 
identifications are built. Freud describes the 
three great historic blows to man’s nar- 
cissism as: the cosmological, associated 
with the names of Copernicus and Galileo; 
the biological, begun by Charles Darwin, 
and the psychological _disillusionment— 
which he modestly ascribes to Schopen- 
hauer, who first described an “unconscious 
will.” There is little doubt that it is Freud, 
however, and not Schopenhauer, who 
should receive the credit or blame for this 
last trauma to man’s self-esteem. Coperni- 
cus and Galileo observed the movements of 
celestial bodies and developed the original 
notion that man did not live at the center 
of the universe. Darwin, who observed the 
origin of species, shattered the concept that 
man was created in God’s image. Freud, 
who observed neurotic symptoms and cer- 
tain aspects of man’s behavior in everyday 
life. came to the conclusion that reason 
was not at the center of his inner world 
and was only one of a variety of forces 
that motivated him. 

It is important to note that all of these 
men of original genius were deeply iden- 
tified with the traditions, culture and in- 
stitutions of the societies in which they 
lived. Indeed, if we look over the roster of 
names of the great in the history of the 
sciences or arts, it would be very difficult 
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to find any personal revolt against social 
institutions as such, as an important motive 
for their work. It might appear, however, 
that once they announced their new ideas, 
the capacity to endure social ostracism and 
criticism became an important trait. 


' Evidence of the senses 

Before giving what I believe to be a par- 
tial answer to the dilemma, I would like to 
tell you of some recent findings about the 
psychological differences between creative 
persons and persons of average abilities. 
The problem is one that is currently pre- 


occupying many psychological investiga-— 


tors. 

Dr. Asch, at Swarthmore, in an ingenious 
experiment, tested his students’ capacity to 
resist the pressure of majority opinion in 
making such simple sensory discriminations 
as estimating the lighter of two we eights or 
the shorter of two lines. He reported a rath- 
er disconcerting readiness in his subjects to 
abandon the evidence of their senses and 
to bow to a false, prearranged group con- 
sensus. About 25 percent of the undergrad- 
uate subjects studied were not swayed by 
the false consensus, but persisted in giving 
the correct judgments. A follow-up study of 
this select group by Barron revealed that 
the one outstanding characteristic which its 
members held in common was their capac- 
ity for originality. 


Putting the "facts" together 

Although the quality of independence in 
making judgments about sensory data ap- 
pears to be the sine qua non of original 
thinking, it does not, by itself, insure it. An- 
other process is involv ed: deciding how the 
sensory evidence or “facts” should be put 
together or “synthesized”—and here again, 
the individual: and the group mind may 
disagree. Bronowski, a leading mathema- 
tician writing about the creative process in 
science, puts it this way: 

“The man who proposes a theory makes a 
choice—an imaginative choice which outstrips 
the facts . To the man who makes the 
theory it may seem as inevitable as the ending 
of Othello must have seemed to Shakespeare. 
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But the theory is inevitable only to him; it is 
his choice as a mind and as a person, among 
the alternatives that are open to everyone.: 


A study of the lives of the great innova- 
tors of history brings us back to Freud’s 
important suggestions concerning the proc- 
ess of identification. His distinctions be- 
tween the selective way of identifying and 
the non-selective identification of the “mob” 
seemed to clarify the basic differences be- 
tween “constructive” and “destructive” so- 
cial organizations. I think we can now ex- 
tend this distinction to explain the problem 
of the “original mind” and the “construc- 
tive” social institutions. In the full grasp 
of the distinctions between these two meth- 
ods of identifying, lies, perhaps, the clarifi- 
cation of the problem we have been dis- 
cussing. If this is so, it should have import- 
ant consequences for the educational proc- 
ess and for our personal relationships as 
well. 


Identifying selectively 

In discussing the “mob” organization, 
Freud pointed out that the individual iden- 
tifies with the leader in such a way that he 
makes the leader not only the arbiter of 
his ethical and moral judgments, but also 
the final authority on the judgments of his 
own senses (as in Asch’s experiments) or 
the validity of the new syntheses he con- 
structs from the data of his senses. This is 
what Freud meant when he described the 
“mob” process as a substitution of the 
leader for the individual's own ego. The 
behavior of the “mob” reveals this process 
in its most primitive form—but we can see 
it also in hypnosis. 

Is it possible that the pressures of our 
most stable and constructive group organ- 
izations produce conditions that subtly 
favor this primitive form of identification? 

When we, understandably enough, in- 
fluence our children and adolescents to 
identify themselves with the social institu- 
tions carrying our highest cultural aspira- 
tions—are we also in danger of subtly pro- 
voking an unhealthy total identification? 
To make this more concrete: Two children 











‘who have become strongly identified with 
the institution that we call “education,” and 
with their teacher as a representative of 
this institution, find that the respected 
teacher has added two and two to get the 
sum of five. The child who has formed an 
unselective identification with the teacher 
decides that his previous calculations were 
wrong and promptly revises his notions 
about the sum of two and two. The other 
child, whose identification is selective, and 
corresponds only to his ideals, continues to 
respect the teacher but not the result of 
his addition and retains his original con- 
cept of the process of addition. He may 
even respectfully voice his objection to the 
result. 

Let me restate, then, the example of the 
great innovators. The leading myth behind 
the institutions with which Galileo, Darwin 
and Freud may all be said to have been 
identified, was essentially that man is the 
noblest of all creatures, he is next to the 
Divinity and at the hub of the universe 
which was itself created by God for man’s 
existence. As a leading idea with which to 
identify, one handed from generation to 
generation in the Book of Genesis, this 
myth was admirably suited to group for- 
mation in the sense of the civilized com- 
munity in which each man identified with 
the myth and thus with the nobility in one 
another. The capacity for origin: ality in the 
three men named lay in the important fact 
that this identification, although determin- 
ing their behavior toward society, left 
them free to believe in the evidence of 
their own senses and in the explanations 
demanded by this evidence. 

I wonder whether this isn’t also the im- 
portant message of Boris Pasternak? The 
Communist community has heretofore de- 
manded of its citizens a larger degree of 
total identification than almost any other in 
history. If Pasternak can write in a way that 
demonstrates that a Soviet man, identified 
with Communist ideals, can still believe in 
the evidence of his own senses and utilize 
this evidence for an original artistic crea- 
tion, then man’s imagination can truly be 


said to be able to transcend its environ- 
ment. 

I seem to have wandered a long way 
from the problem of the adolescent. I am 
also afraid that a veritable mouse has is- 
sued from a mountain of words. If, how- 
ever, this is indeed one of the central prob- 
lems for adolescent identification conflicts, 
and subsequent intellectual development, 
then at least an important part of the issue 
has been joined if not solved. 

Let me restate it in summary form. Man, 
particularly during the period of his in- 
tellectual maturation, needs to identify him- 
self with the traditions, the ideals and the 
institutional repositories of learning of his 
own culture and of mankind in general, in 
order to be able to think at all. But if he 
is to be capable of original thinking, his 
identification 
should leave the individual’s confidence in 


should be selective and 
his own sensory judgments and syntheses 
sufficiently uninvolved so that he can fol- 
low their implications — even when these 
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seem to discredit the prevailing myths of 
institutionalized authority. 

At present, the gifted minority is most 
capable of this selective identification. The 
means for broadening the process are ob- 
scure. One is sometimes tempted to decry 
the current tendency in psychology to look 
upon the period of childhood as only one of 
“becoming”—as if it had no stature or im- 


portance in its own right, nor anything to 
say to the adult except to tell him how he 
got the way he is. Perhaps the answer will 
require an unusual innovator to tell us what 
we can do about it. Perhaps it will require, 
in the end, that we take a few minims of 
our own prescription and, in addition to 
helping the adolescent to understand his 
world, ask his help in understanding ours. 


What do the new computers tell us about 


The way our children grow? 


By Karl W. Deutsch 


The new studies of communication and control can offer 


A. we try to understand the process of 
growth, we can choose any one of three 
broad methods. We can try to look at 
growth from the outside. By observing 
other growing things—growing animals, 
plants or societies—we can try to discover 
how children grow. Or we can approach 
the process from the inside—with empathy. 
We can try to divine, or surmise, what 
growing must feel like; we can try to re- 
member from our own childhood what it 
did feel like. This is the poet’s province— 
and, I believe, the province of the great 
educators. 

But there is a third way—the method of 
conceptual models. We can attempt to sim- 
ulate the process of growth by building 
small theoretical models—little collections 


Professor of political science at Yale University, 
Dr. Deutsch is clearly at home in the world of the 
modern physical sciences as well. Holder of the 
Sumner Prize in Political Science from Harvard, 
and a Guggenheim Fellowship, Dr. Deutsch is the 
author of numerous publications in this field. 
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us a new model of growth, Dr. Deutsch suggests, 


and fresh insights for education. 


of symbols—and rules for connecting and 
operating them. We can show how the proc- 
ess might work, and then we can attempt 
to test it. 

Such concepts and models very often 
look a bit like Renaissance maps: a few 
small facts, the outlines of continents, an 
enormous array of white patches—with im- 
pressive-looking elephants in the middle! 
They are pieced together—with a great deal 
of imagination—from the small elements of 
facts which we know reasonably well. But, 
for all their inadequacies, models can tell 
us what to look for. They suggest criteria 
of relevance—what we must pay attention 
to and what we can omit, given the short- 
ness of human life. They suggest hypo- 
theses to be tested and experiments for fur- 
ther exploration. They may show us where 
our original map went wrong. 

In proposing to discuss a possible model 
of growth, I am aware that it will not be 
an adequate model. In part, it will not be 
realistic. Like all models, it will be a sym- 











bolic image, and, therefore, in part, a fic- 
tion. Certainly, in the future, it will have 
to be modified. We may have to scrap it 
altogether, and replace it with a new one. 
Yet, perhaps, it will have served a func- 
tion. As Dr. Anotol Rapaport, the mathe- 
matical biophysicist, once suggested, scien- 
tific thought not only survives the shatter- 
ing of its illusions—it thrives on it. In every 
other field, when an illusion goes, some- 
thing has been lost. Only in science has 
something been gained. It is this which 
makes the scientist’s work so rewarding and 
so exciting: for every image or concept that 
breaks down, we have reason to expect a 
new image or concept—better, in some ap- 
preciable sense—to take its place. 


The early models: clocks and acorns 

What I have said about models in gen- 
eral applies to some of the great basic mod- 
els people have used in thinking about their 
affairs. Typically, human beings borrow 
their models pretty much from the life 
around them. The primitive savage tries to 
understand impersonal forces of nature by 
imagining persons behind them who move 
the clouds, hurl thunderbolts and agitate 
the waves. At a later stage, people take 
their models from handicraft operations. 
Seeing a potter shape objects from clay, 
they imagine that everything in the world 
has been similarly shaped or molded. Still 
later, they become more sophisticated tech- 
nologically. 

From the seventeenth century on, people 
borrowed their imagery from the clockmak- 
ers shop. Harvey understood the circula- 
tion of blood from the working of valves 
and pumps; Newton described his universe 
on the analogy of mechanical clockwork; 
the founding fathers spoke of checks and 
balances, and of the springs of action. 

The clockmaker’s imagery was character- 
istic of the age of reason, but the classic 
mechanical models have certain peculiari- 
ties. They assume that a mechanism in this 
classical sense is completely divisible, that 
things can be taken apart and put together 
again. They assume that the sequence in 


which you assemble the parts or operations 
makes no difference to the outcome, and 
that the best mechanism is that which is 
least dependent on its environment. A 
strictly idealized classical mechanism, in 
fact, has no time in it. It has no history, 
and it can be run or calculated backward 
just as easily as forward. Mechanistic think- 
ing thus has great advantages, but it does 
not fit very well the behavior of children. 

Another set of models came up in the late 
eighteenth century and flourished during 
the nineteenth. This was the model of or- 
ganism: little acorns growing with im- 
pressive regularity into impressive oaks— 
kittens becoming cats. Organisms develop 
in stages toward a predictable goal; they 
become more and more characteristically 
themselves. Their behavior is irreversible; 
they have a history; they cannot be taken 
apart without being de stroyed; and the 
best you can do for them is to give them 
the most favorable conditions for develop- 
ment and leave them alone. If you do that, 
you know exactly what they will be in the 
end; in the organismic theories of the nine- 
teenth century, no such thing as a mutation 
had ever been heard of. 


The capacity for change 

Yet children, as human beings, are per- 
haps more complicated and have a wider 
range of behavior than even the most en- 
terprising kittens: the parents of any rea- 
sonably active babies know this well. There- 
fore, we need another model, a model with 
more degrees of freedom and a wider range 
of action. During the nineteenth century, 
then, the. models of historical process and 
of society developed. 

A society, whether it is as narrow as the 
beehive, or as rich and free as a modern 
democracy, differs from both the classic 
mechanism and the classic organism. Clear- 
ly, its parts are not independent of each 
other. It is not inde »pendent of its environ- 
ment. It has a history. It grows and de- 
velops and goes through stages. It looks, 
in fact, a little like an organism—but, un- 
like an organism, a society can be taken 
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apart. It can split—as England split into 
England and America and any other num- 
ber of English-speaking nations. It can re- 
constitute itself. It may split and reassem- 
ble by changing its basic institutions—as 
many of the institutions of the American 
colonies were changed in the American 
Revolution. A society, in other words, can 
recombine, reorganize and transform itself 
to a degree no organismic model could 
accommodate. 

Interestingly enough, even our machines 
are no longer mechanisms in the seven- 
teenth-century clockmaker’s sense. We 
know now that they have a history: ‘for in- 
stance, they get “broken in.” We know that 
they are interdependent with their environ- 
ment: the really sensitive mechanisms must 
be assembled in highly controlled environ- 
ments. We know, in short, that they are a 
good deal more complicated than the old 
model would have suggested. 

Similarly, our physiologists suggest that 
the human brain is more complicated than 
the old organismic model: in some respects, 
relations between brain cells more nearly 
resemble relations between members of a 
society. There are brain cells, the physio- 
logists say, which can reassemble them- 
selves, collect themselves, into task forces 
adaptable to different jobs at hand. We 
know now that the tissue of the human 
embryo can reorganize itself and adapt it- 
self to becoming an eye, or something else, 
depending upon the signals the cells are 
getting. In other words, there is much more 
power for change in the human body, in 
certain of its parts and stages, than the 
classical organismic model led us to believe. 


For a new dictionary, new questions 

In our own time, we have found a fourth 
set of potential models, a new dictionary 
for a potential language. This new family 
of models ranges all the way from the 
simple thermostat to the gadgets that can 
land an airplane safely without a pilot, or 
carry a guided missile with a cargo of de- 
struction to a pinpoint target a continent 
away. The great computing machines, on 
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the one hand, and the great automatic guid- 
ance and control systems, on the other, are 
now giving us a whole new field of knowl- 
edge. 

Each of these gadgets, in its own way, 
bears a striking resemblance to the be- 
havior of parts of the human nervous sys- 
tem, parts of the human brain or particular 
social institutions. The behavior is so sim- 
ilar, that we now can ask again and again, 
“If I tried to get a certain piece of be- 
havior resembled or simulated by a com- 
puter, how would I go about building the 
computer?” 

Centuries ago, when Harvey wondered, 
“How does the blood flow?” he asked, “How 
would I build a system of valves and pumps 
to make it flow the way it does?” And he 
ended up by understanding the action of 
the heart. Today, we can ask, “How would 
we set up an automatic control system, how 
would we build a computer; how would 
we set up a gadget that will find new pat- 
terns or select interesting patterns from 
trivial ones? How can we build a machine 
that will read printed material to the blind? 
How can we build an artificial leg sensitive 
to obstacles in its way?” And people are 
designing such things. 

If we ask these questions, we can begin 
to learn something about the way that 
nerves and brains and control operations in 
social institutions might work. Obviously, 
they will not work in exactly the way a 
piece of electronic machinery works, but 
the similarities are great enough to enrich 
our thinking by a whole new dimension. 
The new models might be called communi- 
cation models or cybernetic models, to use 
the term proposed by Norbert Wiener, one 
of the leading scientists who helped to 
create this new field of knowledge. 

The gadgets involved started out as ma- 
chines and became similar to societies. We 
do not build a big computer to be auton- 
omous—I.B.M. spends a good deal of money 
making sure that its computers will do 
exactly what they are told to do. We don't 
want them to become precocious and com- 
pute something else. But as time goes on, 








we find that it pays to give the machines 
more and more freedom of decision in 
limited areas. Given the freedom to go 
beyond what men already know, computers 
have found prime numbers men have been 
unable to find. We are beginning to under- 
stand how we would organize autonomy, 
how we would organize decision-making, 
and we are learning to make some surmises 
about the nature of freedom, the nature of 
creativity and the nature of growth in re- 
lation to such creativity and freedom. 


Memory and creativity 

How can we apply this approach to 
human beings? What do the new models 
suggest? Perhaps we could begin with a 
closer look at human memory; we may 
think of man as the animal that has a big- 
ger and more diversified memory than any 
other creature. Memory involves, first of 
all, the ability to recognize—to compare a 
pattern which comes in through the senses 
with another pattern recorded from mem- 
ory; to say “yes” when the two patterns are 
very similar or “no” if they are not similar 
enough. The machines which distinguish 
friendly from enemy airplanes work on the 
same principle; but this ability to use mem- 
ory for recognition, together with an enor- 
mous capacity for depth in the range of 
potential memories, is typically human. 

Human memory, moreover, is dissoci- 
ative. Human beings break their experi- 
ences into little symbolic pieces. They re- 
member selectively and put the disjointed 
pieces together into new patterns that never 
were on land or sea. The process of break- 
ing familiar patterns into unfamiliar pieces, 
and reassembling the unfamiliar pieces into 
still more unfamiliar combinations gives the 
human mind its power of radical innova- 
tion. 

In this sense, the very nature of the 
human mind is such that there is in it an 
inalienable and ineradicable element of 
freedom. If a government should succeed 
in wiping out every heretical book—every 
book violating some orthodox creed—some- 
where along the line the same combinations 


would be hit upon again, and new heretics, 
new questioners, new progressive educators 
would arise. Just as freedom is ineradicable 
in the basic nature of the human mind be- 
cause its nature is combinatorial—so is cre- 
ativity. 

Clearly, this brings us to another prob- 
lem. No lifetime would suffice to follow up 
the infinite number of combinations men 
can dream up in a few hours. Somehow, 
for good or ill, we must decide which of our 
dreams we will act upon. Just as we select 
the relevant sensory messages from the past, 
so we must select for furthe ‘r attention some 
of our dreams or ideas in terms of some 
criteria of relevance, explicit or vaguely 
felt. 

You can see here another notion sug- 
gested by these models. What we call the 
causation process in human thought, as in 
all control processes, is not linear, but cir- 
cular. Causes move in circles—and human 
behavior is self-correcting. When you try 
to pick up a pencil, you move your hand 
toward it. Your eyes tell you where your 
pencil is, and the nerves in your arm tell 
you where your hand is. By knowi ing where 
you are, and how far you are from the 
target, and by steadily and quickly cor- 
recting to make that distance smaller, you 
pick up the pencil. And the very principle 
that would make it more difficult to do the 
same thing with your eyes closed operates 
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in the construction crane that can lift sev- 
eral tons of steel, or set down a raw egg 
without breaking its shell. It is the same as 
the principle of negative feed-back in a 
circuit. Whenever action is taken, messages 
about the results of this action are fed 
back into the control system and, in the 
light of these new messages, the original 
action is changed or modified. This is self- 
correcting behavior, a feed-back process. 

I have used here the term “cause” in the 
physical sense of an earlier event which 
influences a later one. This differs from the 
old concept of “cause” as a purpose or 
future goal for which a human being might 
choose to initiate some action. Philos- 
ophers have long argued about the subtle 
relations between mechanism and teleology 
—between influences from the past and 
goals for the future. The new study of 
communication and control—of cybernetics 
—suggests new insights about these old 
problems. 

I will only suggest one or two other 
things that can be derived from combina- 
torial and communication models: the use 
of secondary symbols and the nature of 
consciousness. When you send a message 
into a communication system, it will go 
through it. But if the system is at all big, 
such as the communication system of a 
government, or the considerably more com- 
plicated system of the human mind, it turns 
out that there are many more questions 
or messages coming through than could 
possibly be looked at, or in any way proc- 
essed simultaneously. 


Screening the messages 


The problem is solved in the computing 
machine, in society, and perhaps in the 
human personality, by attaching secondary 
symbols—little flags or priority numbers—to 
those messages which must be given at- 
tention ahead of the others. Those messages 
are then exhibited for quick comparison 
and simultaneous inspection. Think of the 
secretary who scans 500 pieces of mail to 
put ten important letters on the executive's 
desk. Think of the employees in the state 
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department who write little summary slips 
on top of dozens of diplomatic reports so 
that only two pages will go up to the as-- 
sistant secretary. We condense; we ab- 
stract, and what we call consciousness is 
mainly the collection of these simplified, 
high-priority messages about the first-order 
messages that had to be condensed or 
screened. 

These secondary messages go through 
our mind; we can then, of course, decide 
to make ourselves more aware of one kind 
of experience or of another. But our ability 
to be selective, the economy in our strategy 
of not becoming aware of more things than 
we can handle, our way of using conscious- 
ness for self-criticism—all these are char- 
acteristic properties of the essentially hu- 
man mind. 


Will vs. openness 


One more thing: we can put orders into 
the communication system saying, “Let us 
give full weight to all messages until noon. 
Then, at noon, let’s make a decision in the 
light of all these messages. After that, we'll 
screen out every message that contradicts 
the decision.” This is what is called making 
up one’s mind. You may call it the ee 
ing of a decision or the hardening of : 
attitude—you may call it w ill. If you w ee 
a formulation, we could say that will is the 
giving of priority to pre-decision messages, 
over post-decision messages. The latter are 
disregarded if they contradict the former. 

Here, we notice almost immediately a 
deep contradiction in the traditional au- 
thoritarian approach to education and 
training. Many of their methods put tre- 
mendous emphasis on training the will— 
on ambition and authority. But will is es- 
sentially a strategy of excluding messages; 
it is the ability not to learn, the selective 
closing of the human mind. The stronger 
a person's will becomes, the more effectively 
and frequently he resorts to acts of will, the 
more often he will have closed his mind— 
and the more he will have reduced and 
impoverished his capacity to learn. 

We need will often enough in order to 








act, but every act of will exacts a price. 
If we use our will as if it cost us nothing 
in terms of openness or the consideration 
of alternatives—we may pay an even heav- 
ier price in consequences. I have often 
wished that all state departments in the 
world could be given small bronze replicas 
of two colliding ships, the Stockholm and 
the Andrea Doria, each engraved with the 
message, “Never mind the radar signals— 
full steam ahead!” 
warning. 

Openness—the ability to increase the sen- 
sitivity in the range of our channels of in- 
take, the ability to interact and to receive, 
to learn more about the universe around us 
and from the human beings around us—is 
perhaps one of the most critical and most 
precious qualities of any system of com- 
munication; and the use of will and deci- 
sion, essential as they are, must be seen in 
this context. 


It might serve as a 


Two types of learning 

Finally, let us look for a moment at the 
concept of the capacity to learn. If I try 
to build a computer to learn, I must give 
the computer a set of internal resources or 
facilities which are so constructed that 
when certain messages reach the computer, 


these facilities can be recommitted to new 
employments. From this viewpoint, our 
ability to learn means the ability to recom- 
mit some of our own inner resources to 
something new. Learning capacity, in this 
sense, may be proportional to uncommitted 
resources. These resources may be em- 
ployed usefully just so long as they are 
available for recommitment. But the more 
irrevocable the commitment of resources to 
one particular employment, the less ability 
to learn is left in the system. 

Learning, thus, is not merely a stimulus- 
response affair. It is carried forward with 
the help of memory; it is combinatorial; it 
can be creative. 
further. 

In 1950, the physiologist, D. O. Hebb, 
called attention to the difference between 
what he called infant-type and adult-type 
learning. Adults, observed Hebb, take a 
long time to learn a new thing, but children 
take a much longer time, and learn only in 
very small units. On the other hand, chil- 
dren’s learning has a remarkable degree of 
precision. They can learn not only the 
grammar and vocabulary of another lang- 
uage, but every phonetic subtlety of its ac- 
cent far be yond the capacity of their elders. 
Children can build up slowly in their minds, 


Perhaps it can go a step 
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a vast variety of structures from relatively 
small elements—similar to building many 
kinds of houses from bricks. Adult learn- 
ing, says Hebb, works on the opposite prin- 
ciple. The adult has kz arge, ready-made sub- 
assemblies of memories in his mind. He 
knows exactly how a dubious stock adver- 
tisement looks, and if he finds in his news- 
paper one more prospectus about the won- 
derful gold mine in “Vyasieristan,” he will 
recognize it within one second and turn the 
page. 


For children: a wider range 

But there is another lesson here: learning 
of the adult type is only so much more rap- 
id and so much more effective when the 
new learning situation closely resembles 
past learning situations, for which the pre- 
fabricated equipment has already been as- 
sembled. Children learn relatively slowly 
over a vast range of possibilities; adults 
learn with more speed and efficiency—for a 
very much narrower range of behavior. 

Hebb claims that he has found ne -urolog- 
ical counterparts to this behavior in both 
cases. Whether this has been agreed to by 
other physiologists, I do not know. But I 
should suggest that his general notion of 
the difference between the two types of 
learning is significant—that perhaps some of 
the religious writers who urged men to be- 
come once again “like little children” were 
writing not only in the language of the 
New Testament, but also in terms of rea- 
sonably recent and sophisticated theories of 
learning. 


Increasing the intake 

What are some of the implications of all 
this? Perhaps, first: that as the system be- 
comes bigger, as the memory, the library, 


the mind or the country becomes bigger, 
there is always the risk of one kind of nem- 


esis of growth: 
tion. 


the danger of self-insula- 


As the system enlarges, it becomes more 
preoccupied with its own internal affairs. If 
a corporation gets really big, more than half 
of its time may be taken up by the memos 
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its employees write to each other. As coun- 
tries grow larger and larger their govern- 
ments may become so preoccupied with 
domestic affairs that foreign policy remains 
at a stubborn stand-still. This is true in dic- 
tatorships, whose anxiously read 
their secret police reports, reporting on the 
morale of the population—and the still more 
secret reports, reporting on the morale of 
the secret police. But it is also true of de- 
mocracies. The cure, the counterweight, 
would be a deliberate strategy toward in- 
creasing the intake and the openness of a 


rulers 


system, a nation, or a mind, toward its en- 
vironment. No organizational system can 
survive the end results of its own expan- 
sion without changing its structure. 

How then can we enhance this openness? 
How can we help people achieve greater 
creativity, greater powers of recombina- 
tion? How can we increase their precision 
and sensitivity of recognition? How can we 
increase their critical ability—especially the 
ability that recognizes and discerns the 
promising? How can we increase auton- 
omy? 


Dr. Rosen reported® on the experiment 
by Asch, about the man who stood by the 
evidence of his own senses, even when the 
carefully primed experimental group was 
shouting that the evidence of his senses was 
not to be trusted. These are, after all, 
things which we could test. We could find 
out whether a child is more or less adjusted 
at ten than he is at the age of fifteen. If we 
find that he has become more like a good 
little citizen of George Orwell's 1984, we 
might say that there is something wrong 
Then we 
might go about finding out what could be 


with our educational system. 
done in relation to the learning capacity of 
people. 

The techniques for rapid routine learning 
are now taught in terms of adult- learning. 
We train children to see whole words, to 
recognize whole lines, perhaps even, in 
some of the rapid reading methods, to rec- 


°Se 2e page 18, 





ognize whole paragraphs. In fact, we train 
them to become less and less capable of 
recognizing unusual words. Some of this is 
necessary. We must teach them, in certain 
areas of life, to become efficient in routine, 
prefabricated adult-type learning. But we 


might also give some thought to what ha¥ 


been described as infant-type learning, to 
preserving and protecting in them the ca- 
pacity for that sense of wonder which the 
Greeks held as the beginning of philosophy. 
We might, moreover, try to protect their 
capacities for self- transcendence—their ca- 
pacity for reaching beyond their previous 
memories and abilities and—in part at least 
—to the ability to reassign, recommit, and 
venture again towards some change in the 
whole personality. 


Knowing what to teach 

Perhaps this journey into the field 
modern gadgetry has in some way indicat- 
ed which way might be forward in the bus- 
iness of growth. Openness; autonomy; 
depth of memory; boldness of dissociation 
and recombination; precision of proced- 


ures; recognition of relevance; the capacity 
for both adult- and infant- -type learning, 
and the capacity for self-transcendence— 
these are some of the potentials of human 
beings. What, then, do they tell us about 
education? 

When an intelligent youngster asks a 
question involving a series of numbers— 
say 1, 3, 5, 7—we must know enough mathe- 
matics to understand that he may recognize 
more than a series of odd numbers, to be 
followed by a 9. He may recognize that it 
is also a series of prime numbers, to be fol- 
lowed by an 11. In other words—even in 
the simpler things—in order to do the best 
job of encouraging creative learning we 
may need teachers with a much deeper skill 
and control of subject matter—a_ greater 
knowledge of what to teach. 

The need becomes, of course, far more 
serious when we go to the higher age 
groups. Here we must have a further skill; 
we must know what is important for our 
children to learn—and what is trivial. Phys- 








Pratt Institute receives CSAA 


children’s book collection 


historically valuable collection of 
more than 3,000 children’s books pub- 
lished between 1925 and 1950 was pre- 
sented by the Child Study Association 
of America to the Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn, New York, on May 1. Desig- 
nated the “Child Study Association. Col- 
lection,” the books represent a quarter- 
century of review and _ selection by 
CSAA’s Children’s Book Committee. The 
books will be kept at the Pratt Library, 
which has undertaken the considerable 
task of organizing and cataloguing the 
collection, to make it more readily avail- 
able to library and art students and oth- 
ers doing research in children’s books. 

Over the years, the Children’s Book 
Committee, a volunteer group of some 
twenty-five parents, teachers, librarians, 
and others with professional — back- 
ground in children’s books, has continu- 
ously reviewed all the new books pub- 
lished for children, and compiled an 
annual list of those it found most com- 
mendable. Its selections have been added 
annually to the permanent exhibit at 
Association headquarters, where they 
have served as a useful resource for par- 
ents, teachers, librarians, and even, on 
occasion, for the author of an out-of-print 
book. 

In making part of its ever-growing col- 
lection more readily accessible to  stu- 
dents and scholars, CSAA finds it espe- 
cially fitting that it will be housed in the 
Pratt library, where the first library room 
specifically designed by architects as a 
children’s room was opened in 1896. 

At a brief presentation ceremony held 
at the Pratt Institute, Mrs. Clarence K. 
Whitehill, president of the CSAA, pre- 
sented a legend to be placed on the wall 
facing the collection. It was accepted by 
Dr. Robert Fisher Oxnam, President of 
Pratt Institute. 











ics chanves. and what was relevant in phys- 
ics twenty-five years ago is not necessarily 
relevant today. Here again, we need living 
subject-matter knowledge, up-to-date, ac- 
tive subject-matter knowledge—with some 
ideas as to where the frontiers of know]- 
edge are, and where they appear to be 
moving. 

But just as we need these skills, so we 
need the atmosphere of playfulness, of that 
relaxed creative activity that is free activity. 
rather ‘than work, and which is so essential 
for dissociation and recombination. It is 
this kind of atmosphere that does not flour- 
ish in the traditional authoritarian training 
systems. and this. to my mind. remains the 
fundamental contribution of what we have 
come to call “progressive education.” 


Learning about children 

Thirdly. we need teachers who will take 
the time and the trouble to learn how to 
teach. The suegestion that a person who is 
teaching small growing children does not 
need to learn anything about children is 
Drenosterous on its face. What we call ed- 
ucational psychology is a long and compli- 
cated way of saying “knowing how children 
learn.” Let us not forget. behind the long 
what it all stands for. For many 
vears, our educators, psvchologists, psvchi- 
atrists and anthropologists have studied 
children as carefully and conscientiously as 
any human beings can study a topic. It is 
nrenosterous to sueevest that our teachers 
should net be trained in the results. If it 
means, therefore, that teachers will have to 
= in a half-year, a year, or whatever it 

takes to learn as much about children as 
thev learn about their subiect matter, I sug- 
gest that we cannot do with less. 

I do think. however, that we should ceive 
teachers more time to reund out their skills 
after thev have started teachine. We should 
sive men and women from teachers’ col- 
leges more time to gain a deeper knowledge 
of their subject matter, and we should ad- 
mit graduates of universities with cubiect 
matter skill and let them add their “educa- 
tion credits” within, say, 


words, 


five vears after 
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having been hired by a public school sys- 
tem. 


Reaching out 

Finally, there is something that goes on 
beyond both of these—what I have called 
the capacity for self-transcendence. This is 
not something you can teach or put down 
in a book of rules, but it is something that 
people can get in touch with when they 
study art and poetry, religion and philoso- 
phy—the things that go beyond the limits of 
the single human personality, beyond the 
orbit of the day-to-day interests of the hu- 
man self-system. And this, again, is some- 
thing that our teachers should have in order 
to help our children to reach out for it. 

More consistent and informed support 
from parents and from the climate of com- 
munity values and community opinion 
should help all of us to get closer to these 
goals. To recognize true growth i in our chil- 
dren; to aid it wherever possible, to create 
better conditions for its advancement— 
these are some of the noblest and most vital 
tasks of all those whose profession or voca- 
tion leads them to concern themselves with 
the study of children and with the fuller 
and freer growth of human beings of all 


ages. 
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Parents’ Questions 


These questions are selected and discussed 


by the Child Study Association 


staff, and the answers written by its various members 


“I don’t want to go!” 


My six-year-old daughter has a most ex- 
asperating habit. We consult her about 
places she would like to visit, or occasion- 
ally a restaurant to go to on some special 
occasion. Then—when the whole family is 
ready to start out—she suddenly balks, 
though she can't give any reason for not 
wanting to go. Since the convenience of 
several people is usually involved, should 
we insist on her sticking to the prearranged 
plans? 

Mrs. Y. R. 


What you do in each particular situation 
will depend on your understanding of the 
meaning it has for her. Children’s choices 
at that age are usually made on a very 
superfici al basis, and they aren't able to 
foresee how they will feel when the situa- 
tion actually presents itself. You will have 
to judge if some unpleasant feelings have 
attached themselves to the particular place 
you plan to go; and, in that case, perhaps 
you can shift the plan somewhat. 

While it’s important to consider the 
child’s wishes in making plans, too much 
self-determinism can result in chaos. As 
adults, we have to sense whether this is a 
passing whim or signifies deeper feelings. 
Children expect adults to make wise deci- 
sions—even, at times, to override their own 
impulsive protests. At other times, you may 
need to give your daughter considerable 
leeway in order to get at what is really 
bothering her, before you insist she go 
along. 


If, as you imply, this behavior is really 
habitual rather than occasional, then per- 
haps she needs to be helped in other ways. 
Some children need to feel in control 
things, even at some cost in immediate 
pleasure. Knowing this, you might help 
this youngster manage some small aspect of 
the current situation and bypass making an 
issue of the refusal. Or quietly and firmly 
settle the immediate issue yourself. But, at 
the same time, look into possible reasons 
why your little girl might want to gain a 
sense of her own significance in this partic- 
ular way. How is she feeling about her 
place in the family affections, in school or 
among her frie nds? Does she have enough 
opportunity to make herself felt in more 


positive ways? 


Playing for money 
Are parents justified in imposing their 
standards on their children? I was shocked 
to find that my thirteen-year-old son plays 
cards for money. When I objected, he said: 
“All the kids do.” I hate all gambling! Have 
1 a right to forbid this? 
Mrs. C.V.L. 


“right” to forbid it 
But you may 


only succeed in driving the card-playing 


You surely have the 
—in fact, most state laws do. 
under cover, especially if your son feels he 
might lose face with the others by with- 
drawing. You might better keep doors open 
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so he will feel free to let you know about 
his activities, whatever they are. 


At this age, his gambling may be only an 
expression of teen- -age competitiveness—not 
very different from competing at other 
games or sports. It may also be a teen- 
ager's way of trying to appear manly by 
playing the role of men he has seen, espe- 
cially the “tough” gambler types he’s seen 
on TV. 

Certainly you should tell him how you 
feel about gambling, and why. But you 
have to realize that many parents accept 
gambling and do it themselves. By explain- 
ing your own feelings about it and the 
reasons back of state laws, you put it up to 
him to make a thoughtful choice. You sug- 
gest, in effect, that he’s mature enough to 
do so. You can also make it clear that the 
money he may lose is his own—and that this 
may curtail his spending money. 


Carelessness 


When should a child be expected to take 
responsibility for his own things? How 
long should parents continue to rescue him 
from the consequences of his own neglect? 
My thirteen-year-old son is responsible 
about his school work and can be trusted to 


More working mothers 


There were 7% million working mothers in the 


United States in the spring of 1958—30 of every 
100 women with 1 or more children under 18 in 
“Facts About Families,” a 
report prepared by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare for the biennial meeting of 


her care, according to 


From 
1948 to 1958, the report notes, the number of 


mothers in the labor force has gone up by 80%. 


the Family Service Association of America. 


The total included almost 1.4 million mothers 
who were widowed, divorced or married but not 
living with their husbands, of whom about one- 
third had children under 6. Of the working moth- 
ers living with their husbands, nearly 40% had 
preschool children. 
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baby-sit for his little sister. But he leaves 
things around carelessly and his room is 
always in a mess. My husband says he'll 
outgrow this; but I’m afraid if we don't 
train him now to be responsible, he never 
will be. What do you think? 


Mrs. R. L. 


It's unrealistic to think you can abandon 
him to “the consequences of his neglect.” 
A well-ordered household makes that diffi- 
cult. But it’s also essential to look at the 
meaning of this kind of carelessness at his 
age. Your son is obviously a responsible 
boy in many ways, and this may deceive 
you into expecting a comparable maturity 
in all things. Characteristically, young teen- 
agers mature unevenly. There is a whole 
reorganization of feelings, thoughts and 
ideals taking place in your boy. His inner 
struggle may be reflected in his behavior. 

Fighting with him and insisting on your 
standards of order will only confirm him in 
his belief that you don’t understand him. 
On the other hand, there may be points at 
which, without recrimination, you simply 
don't replace that lost flashlight or the ten- 
nis racquet ruined by neglect. He does 
have to learn the material values—that these 
things cost money which isn’t always avail- 
able. Necessary articles, such as a coat or 
sweater lost, probably must be replaced. 
You will have to meet each situation realis- 
tically and with understanding of his diffi- 
culties. 

As for his room, you can offer him some 
concrete help. Often just pitching in and 
working with him, and helping him sort 
out, select and store some of his things, 
does the trick. However, when you do this, 
you'll undoubtedly have to suspend some of 
your own standards of order. Even at this 
age, he may cling to some of his baby pos- 
sessions, or things which are “junk” to you 
but which he treasures. You'll have to re- 
spect this. If you work along with him, 
without being critical or nagging, you may 
find that he responds very warmly to your 
wish to help. 





Book Reviews 


Education and Freedom 
By H. G. Rickover 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1959. $3.50 


Admiral Rickover has become so conspic- 
uously identified with a controversis] view of 
the American schools that it would be easy 
to dismiss Education and Freedom as one 
more denunciation of progressive education. 
To do so, however, would be to pass over 
much that is good in the book and much that 
deserves attention. 

There is no doubt that Education and Free- 
dom is an unbalanced, sometimes deliberately 
prejudicial, and rather consistently mislead- 
ing presentation of an imnortant issue. Its 
principal themes are the indictment of our 
present educational system (which the Ad- 
miral scornfully calls “life-adjustment educa- 
tion”) for its inadequacy to the technological 
race with Russia, and a plea for a more rigor- 
ous educational program with a re-emphasis 
of academic subjects. As a treatise on educa- 
tion, it is very vulnerable to attack ‘or its 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation of the 
tenets of John Dewey and progressive educa- 
tion; for an infatuation with European edu- 

itional systems and a blindness to the ad- 
vantages of our own; for ignoring the insights 
that we have gained into the learning process; 
for assuming that rote mastery of vast quan- 
tities of facts will produce not only “trained 
minds” but also independent, 
thinkers; and for many other faults. 


questioning 


A number of recent books which are by no 
means blind and unquestioning defenses of 
American education in its present form offer 
a corrective to Rickover’s flagrant bias in all 
these areas. For example, both Fred M. Hech- 


inger in The Big Red Schoolhouse and Ed- 
mund J. King in Other Schools and Ours, the 
latter a comparative study of education in six 
countries written from the Englishman’s van- 
tage point, plead as strongly as-Rickover for 
higher academic standards and better provi- 
sion for bright children in American schools. 
However, they do not share Rickover’s over- 
simplified, scapegoating assumption that all 
our present educational ills result from a ne- 
farious plot of the “progressive educationists” 
to work their will on the country. Hechinger 
and King recognize that a nation’s schools re- 
flect and implement its value system; they are 
aware that blame for the faults we may now 
see in American education lies far more with 
the cultural values that Americans have cher- 
ished in the past—and in compelling national 
needs—than in empire-building by professional 
educators. 

Hechinger, looking at Russian education, 
and King, at the schools of Great Britain and 
France, have returned less starry-eved than 
Rickover. They make it clear that these sys- 
tems not only run counter to some basic 
American values but that they are—to apply 
one of Rickover’s own yardsticks—imperfect 
instruments for adjusting the production of 
trained personnel to the needs of this coun- 
try. 

Nevertheless, Admiral Rickover’s book has 
much to offer the reader who is willing and 
able to discount its onesidedness. Rickover’s 
intense earnestness shines through the pages 
with an almost disarming glow; and the vigor 
of his mind makes them crackle. Though 
some repetition results from the fact that eight 
out of the ten chapters were originally 
speeches, the writing is often brilliant and al- 
ways lucid. Many of Rickover’s strongly held 
convictions are sound and even invigorating— 
such as the duty of maximum development of 
one’s gifts, the satisfactions of intellectual e‘- 
fort, the need for excellence, the over-valua- 
tion of material success, the tyranny of mass 
standards in our culture (together with the 
belittling of scholarship and professional work), 
and our over-emphasis on adjustment to the 
group at the expense of individuality. Few 
would disagree with his criticism of the meager 
financial support given to our educational struc- 
ture, and many would find a large kernel of 
truth in his attack upon the laxness, medioc- 
rity, and dilution of contert in manv of our 
schools and colleges. Moreover, to dismiss his 











serious and thoughtful espousal of a separate 
educational “track” for the talented as the 
mere advocacy of an elite is to use name-call- 
ing (a sin of which Rickover himself is ad- 
mittedly not guiltless) to demolish an idea 
toward which even some liberal educators in- 
cline. 

In short, readers who are willing to chew 
thoroughly and to discard the indigestible, can 
find much solid intellectual food in Rickover’s 
book. 

EpyYTHE W. First 
Chairman, Book Review Committee 


The Magic Years 

By Selma H. Fraiberg 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959. 
$3.95 


This lucid account of the mental and emo- 
tional development of the child from infancy 
to school age is clearly one of the best books 
on child development to have been published 
in many years. Its fine presentation of the 
needs as well as the specific problems of vari- 
ous developmental levels serves as a spring- 
board for discussion of the philosophy and 
methods of child rearing which should be 
read by anyone interested in young children. 

There is so much interesting and sound ma- 
terial in this highly readable book that the 
reviewer finds it difficult to select. The intro- 
ductory chapter which sets the tone and de- 
fines Mrs. Fraiberg’s attitudes about chil- 
dren and parents in the community is most 
impressive. There is wholesome emphasis on 
the variations between individual children as 
well as on the different meaning of the same 
behavior at different age levels. It is shown 
that parental handling must be appropriate to 
the individual child and his age and develop- 
ment, and there is a thoughtful discussion of 
anxiety as a constructive force in development. 
Most welcome of all, there is a discussion of 
mental health which does not commit: the 
prevalent modern distortion of equating it 
with “adjustment”: 

* Mental health must be judged not 
only by the relative harmony that prevails 
within the human ego, but by the requirements 
of a civilized people for the attainment of 
the highest social values. If a child is ‘free 
of neurotic symptoms’ but values his freedom 
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from fear so highly that he will never in his 
lifetime risk himself for an idea or a prin- 
ciple, then this mental health does not serve 
human welfare. If he ‘adjusts well in 
school’ but furnishes his mind with common- 
place ideas and facts and nourishes this mind 
with the cheap fantasies of comic books, then 
what civilization can value the ‘adjustment’ 
of this child?” 

In the subsequent presentation, material 
from psychology, early childhood education 
as well as psychoanalytically oriented inter- 
pretations are happily blended so as to offer 
the reader a well rounded picture of the child’s 
development. Case illustrations enrich and 
clarify the author's points. In an impressive 
chapter on the child from eighteen months to 
three years, Mrs. Fraiberg illustrates the clash 
between the child’s “magic” thinking and re- 
ality, as it is enforced on the child by his par- 
ents and his environment. The development 
of language is demonstrated to contribute to 
the mastery of impulses, to control anxiety, 
and to help in achieving gratification of wishes. 
The development of the immature conscience, 
and what can justifiably be expected from it, 
is beautifully described. The dangers in of- 
fering no external controls for the child to in- 
corporate into his own personality are con- 
trasted with the effects of overstrict external 
limits. 

The section on the older child (three to six 
years) is distinguished by a clear, simple, and 
conservative discussion of the oedipal situa- 
tion and of sex education. Mrs. Fraiberg has 
remarkably sensible viewpoints on discipline, 
punishment, in general, and on spanking in 
particular. There is a serious and relevant ex- 
position of the effects of television and comics 
on children’s moral development. A chapter 
titled “The Right to Feel” warns parents from 
attempting to “protect” their child’s happiness 
by shielding him from anxiety and grief and 
other appropriate emotions evoked by family 
happenings. In short, in The Magic Years, 
Mrs. Fraiberg has written a sensitive, serious 
book, based on a great deal of research and 
experience, without ever losing her sense of 
literary style or her sense of humor 

The only criticism I could possibly make is 
that although the author is at all times at- 
tuned to the needs of children, she may ex- 
pect a little too much from parents. Parents, 
she makes clear, are not always perfect, and 
their imperfections do not necessarily doom 











their children; yet occasionally the book seems 
to imply standards of parenthood which many 
could not live up to. At times, too, its emphasis 
on the way unconscious factors in the parent's 
personality offset the child’s future develop- 
ment could be disturbing. 

The book as a whole implies that as parents 
better understand the developmental needs of 
children they become more tolerant of chil- 
dren’s behavior. This thesis must, of course, 
be accepted by anyone who believes in parent 
education at all. At the same time, not quite 
sufficient emphasis is given to the fact that 
the parents’ own emotional needs frequently 
will determine their behavior toward the child 
whether or not they have increased intellec- 
tual understanding of him. 

In recommending this book to parents, as 
I intend to do on many occasions, I would 
I would 
restrict my recommendations to those parents 
with a fairly high educational background, 
since I do not think the book would be mean- 
ingful to less well-informed parents. I would 
also try to provide an occasion for individual 
discussion with those parents to whom some 
of the more highly charged subjects discussed 
in the book might have special meaning. 

BARBARA Korscu, M.D. 

Clinical Director 

Pediatric Outpatient Department 
The New York Hospital 


therefore watch out for two factors: 


Sexual Pleasure in Marriage 
By Jerome and Julia Rainer $ 
New York: Julius Messner, Inc., 1959, $4.95 


Ever since the Kinsey reports on the sexual 
life of the American male and female, the pub- 
lic has been deluged with books and manuals 
on the subject. Some of these have been super- 
ficial and misleading, others flowery in tone and 
language; some have treated sex as though it 
existed in a vacuum, and still others have 
dealt primarily with human anatomy. This 
particular book presents a much needed per- 
spective, serving two main purposes. First, it 
stresses the importance of the psychological 
and emotional attitudes of the partners—the 
communication, sharing and relatedness with- 
out which the deepest sexual harmony in mar- 
riage is unattainable. Second, it gives practical 
information and guidance on the art and tech- 
niques of love-making to enhance pleasure in 
sexual intercourse. 


Writing with skill and sensitivity, the auth- 
ors address those whom they term, “oldyweds” 
—couples who have been married for at least a 
year. Though their definition is not offered 
rigidly, it does indicate that the book is no 
“primer.” Rather, it is intended for those who 
have learned to know each other well, and in- 
cludes a very reassuring chapter on those later 
years in marriage when many couples fear the 
loss of erotic pleasure. 

The Rainers, parents of grown children, 
have written other books in collaboration with 
doctors of various specialties—psychiatry, gyne- 
cology, sociology, etc.—and are well grounded 
in these fields. Their book is enriched by exam- 
ples of the sexual wisdom, art and customs 
from other cultures and civilizations, past and 
present. Further, they dispel many misconcep- 
tions of what is considered “normal” or “ab- 
explode some popular myths and of- 
sexual compati- 


normal,” 
fer sound considerations on 
bility, incompatibility, fidelity, and much else. 
Sentimentality is avoided as are unrealistic de- 
scriptions of the nature of the orgasm, so often 
found in the more “exalted” type of book. 

In the authors’ descriptions of coital tech- 
niques, fore-play and the atmosphere of love, 
there is always consideration of each partner's 
needs and moods. They suggest, too, that in- 
tercourse need not always be satisfying to 
both partners. The book does not attempt to 
help those with deep-seated sexual inhibitions, 
anxieties or complexes although the manifesta- 
tions of some of these difficulties are briefly 
described. It presupposes a generally healthy 
attitude on the part of the reader. 

Modern woman’s search for sexual fulfill- 
ment, the authors state, is changing her con- 
cept of the male ideal. In place of the stereo- 
typed virile and conquering male, women to- 
day are more likely to seek the partner whose 
sexual attractiveness includes tenderness and 
a consideration for the female’s needs and re- 
And she, too, in turn, is expected to 
her love- 


sponses. 
be more active and perceptive 
making. 

The basic feeling expressed throughout the 
book is well illustrated by the following quo- 
tation: “The kind of human relations spouses 
enjoy in their non-sexual life determines the 
quality of their erotic life and depth: of their 
sexual joy.” 

HELENE S. ARNSTEIN 
for the Book Review Committee 
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New books about parenthood 


and family life 


Books on family living 
THE BABY SITTER’S GUIDE. By Mary Furlong 


Moore. (original edition: Crowell, 1953.) Berk- 
ley Publishing Corp. Paperbound ed., 1959. 
119 pp. 25¢. Reissue of a helpful and practical 
guide for parents to keep on hand for the 
baby-sitter. Simply and effectively, this book 
tells what children are like at different ages, and 
why behavior differs from child to child. Cov- 
ers Management questions such as amusements, 
bedtime, fears, tantrums, toileting, as well as 
safety precautions, and the handling of emer- 
gencies. 


COLLEGE BOUND: Planning for College and 
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Career, By Samuel C. Brownstein. Barron’s Edu- 
cational Series, 1958. 226 pp. $3.95. Paper- 
bound ed., $1.98. A handbook for high school 
students and their parents covering prepara- 
tion for college, first days there, looking ahead 
to a vocation, and other matters of interest. 
Included is a good list of different types of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Particularly help- 
ful to those who attend high schools where lit- 
tle aid in college planning is given. 

1E MAGIC YEARS. By Se'ma Frailberg. Scrib- 
ner’s, 1959, 305 pp. $3.95. Written by a psycho- 
therapist, this nearly perfect book about the 
child’s development in the first six years is 
singularly free of the tendency to see neuroses 
everywhere, It is, in fact, full of healthy young- 
sters and decent, likeable parents. In addition 
to the perennials—sibling rivalry, toilet training, 
discipline and the like—there are fine discus- 
sions of the infant’s emerging “self,” how mas- 
culinity or femininity are acquired, how con- 
science and the moral sense develop, and much 
else. Especially noteworthy is the author's 
analysis of why “modern” ways with children 
are preferable to the “old fashioned” approach. 
Clear, humorous, practical; and for those will- 
ing to read closely and ponder—profound. 
ATERNITY: A Guide To Prospective Mother- 
hood. By Frederick W, Goodrich, Jr.. M.D. 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. 130 pp. $1.75. A simple 
presentation by a prominent obstetrician of the 
facts a pregnant woman wants to know. The 
author's approach is always reassuring, and he 
urges the reader to talk over with her doctor 
the various methods employed in childbirth to- 


Selected by the CSAA Book Review Committee, 


Edythe W. First, Chairman 


day, while leaving the final choice to him. 
Breast feeding and bottle feeding are discussed 
in a way which leaves the mother free to choose 
the method which will suit her best. 


NOW OR NEVER: The Promise of the Middle 


Years, By Smiley Blanton, M.D. with Arthur 
Gordon. Prentice-Hall, 1959. 273 pp. $4.95. Dr. 
Blanton, Director of the Religio-Psychiatric 
Clinic of the Marble Collegiate Church, has de- 
veloped an approach to helping people which 
is built on a combination of the insights of: re- 
ligion and psychiatry. This book about the mid- 
dle years of life presents the thesis that early 
personality and relationship conflicts come to 
the surface at this time, blocking our adjust- 
ment to such matters as marriage, aging par- 
ents, children, finances and jobs as well as reli- 
gion and the problems of facing old age, This 
period is viewed as a crucial time to achieve 
fresh self-understanding as a basis for produc- 
tive future years. Very effective translation into 
simple, forthright terms of the essence of psy- 
chiatric knowledge. 


SEXUAL PLEASURE IN MARRIAGE. By Je- 


rome and Julia Rainer, Introduction by Harold 
T. Hyman, M.D. Messner, 1959. 251 pp. $4.95. 
An excellent account, addressed to “oldyweds” 
rather than to the novice, of how to achieve 
greatest sexual satisfaction throughout all the 
married years. A variety of approaches to, and 
techniques of, the sexual act are described fully 
and reassuringly. The tone throughout is down 
to earth, and the fact that the authors see sex- 
ual pleasure in the framework of the whole hu- 
man relationship between husband and_ wife 
makes this book a real contribution to family 
stability. 


TELEVISION AND THE CHILD. By Hilde T. 


Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela 
Vince. Oxford, 1958. 522 pp. $6.75. The first 
definitive study of the effects of television on 
children—its emotional, social, intellectual and 
physical impact—this volume fills a long felt 
void, The study was made in Great Britain and 
limits its coverage to children 10-14 years of age. 
Many of its findings, however, are entirely 
relevant to the problem in this country and 
should provide positive and much needed an- 








swers to parents and educators, as well as some 
suggestions to producers of children’s programs. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CITY CHILD: A Book 
For Parents. By Dorothy Barclay, Franklin 
Watts, 1959. 273 pp. $4.95. In addition to help- 
fulness with the special problems of city chil- 
dren, this book has wider application to chil- 
dren and family life everywhere. The author 
analyzes the problems of city children as com- 
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pared to those from suburban or rural com- 
munities, with their respective advantages and 
disadvantages. In addition, she discusses large 
vs. small families, divorce, discipline, reading, 
the uses and abuses of television, adolescent 
problems and much else. An excellent list of 
further resource materials is included. 





Books for those who work with families and 
children. 


THE ALIVE AND GROWING TEACHER. By 


A word picture of 


a dynamic social force 





Clark E. Moustakas. Philosophical Library, 
1959. 157 pp. $3.00. Written by a psychologist 
and educator, this volume presents a_philos- 
ophy of learning, teaching and living that pro- 
fessionals working with children or adults on 
an educational level will find refreshing. The 
author offers his readers a “theory of human 
relatedness.” By describing a group of teachers 
who gather to learn about improving their ef- 
fectiveness, he demonstrates the application of 
his central idea that, freed to be them<elves, 
people can come to the core or essence of their 
thoughts and feelings. Parent educators and 
teachers will find this material exceedingly 


helpful. 


CHILD-CENTERED GROUP GUIDANCE OF 


PARENTS. By S. R. Slavson. International Uni- 
versities, 1958. 333 pp. $5.00. Report of the 
author’s experience in conducting parent groups 
in neighborhoods and in child guidance settings. 
“Guidance” groups rather than “therapy” groups 
are designed to modify those parental attitudes 
which do not spring from deep neurotic con- 
flicts. ‘Some of the author’s highly personal 
practices may at times be questioned, but his 
clear account of principles and purposes makes 
this a useful book for professionals . working 
with these types of parent groups. 

CURRENT CONCEPTS OF POSITIVE MEN- 
TAL HEALTH. By Marie Jahoda. Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, Mono- 
graph Series No. 1. Basic Books, 1958. 136 pp. 
$2.75. A philosophic consideration for the seri- 
ous student of a subject which, to remain vital, 
needs constant re-thinking. The author critically 
examines current criteria of mental health and 
illness and offers some original and stimulating 
criteria of her own. 


CHILD 
WELFARE 


Principles and Methods 


By DOROTHY ZIETZ, Sacramento 
State College. Reflecting the feeling 
and experience of a veteran in active 
social work and in teaching, this new 
book shows child welfare as a distinctly 
separate discipline. It portrays the 
movement as a dynamic social force 
and displays with a logical continuity 
the related social, economic, educa- 
tional, psychological, and governmen- 
tal influences on family and child life. 
In short, it’s an unvarnished picture of 
the profession—its origins, its progress, 


its limitations and its goals. 


1959 © 564 pages * $5.50 
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DATING, MATING AND MARRIAGE: A Docu- 
mentary-Case Approach, By Jessie Bernard, 
Helen E. Buchanan, and William H. Smith, Jr. 
Howard Allen, 1958. 410 pp. $4.75, Paper- 
bound ed., $3.50. A case history approach to 
the problems of early dating, family crises, stu- 
dent marriages, mixed marriages, roles in mar- 
riage, etc, Prepared as a textbook for college 
students, this book gives diversified viewpoints 
on the problems presented. Fascinating reading. 

FAMILY WORLDS: A Psychosocial Approach 
To Family Life. By Robert D. Hess and Gerald 
Handel, University of Chicago, 1959. 306 pp. 
$5.00. This book presents a method of research 
on the family which, unlike the usual coldly 
statistical approach, sensitively describes the 
dynamics of family life without losing the es- 
sential resltiy of the persons involved. Five 
families showing no extreme deviation from 
the norm are described in narrative form in- 
corporating the results of extensive testing and 
individual group interviews. In this framework 
interfamilial stresses are clearly portrayed as 
well as the different ways in which individual 
families solve problems and maintain their own 
balances. This way of studying families, new 
for sociologists, points the way towards the un- 
covering of knowledge that may throw light on 
what constitutes the “normal” family matrix. 

MENTAL HEALTH AND HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS JIN FDUCATION. By Louis Kaplan. 
Harper, 1959. 476 pp. $5.00, Prepared as a 
college text in mental hygiene, this is a thor- 
ough, interesting and perceptive study of the 
development of the child and his needs in the 
classroom situation, An excellent book for par- 
ents as well as professionals who want to un- 
derstand the dynamics of children’s behavior 
and how the school can create a better mental 
hygiene environment. 

OBSERVING AND RECORDING THE BE- 
HAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN. By Doro- 
thy H. Cohen and Virginia Stern, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. 86 pp. $1.00. The techniques of 
observation described in this book will be of 
great value to teachers in keeping records and 
achieving a picture of a child’s personality. 
There is much here for parents, too, since the 
authors approach such routines as dressing, 
toileting, play, eating and relationships with 
other children and adults with insights which 
are helpful, whether or not a record is kept. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD: Personal, So- 
cial. and Disturbed Child Development. By 
Robert I. Watson. John Wiley, 1959. 662 pp. 
$6.95. A text on child development distinguished 
for its comprehensive summaries of research on 
various aspects of the child’s growth. Includes 
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material on educational, social, and general 
psychology and critically examines the contribu- 
tions of each to the field of child psychology. 
The author states psychoanalytic theories of 
development as well as the research evidence 
concerning them. These concepts, he feels, 
must be submitted to controlled research de- 
spite the difficulties involved in such a_ task. 
Valuable for professionals working with parents 
as well as for teachers. 


THE QUEST FOR IDENTITY. By Allen Wheelis. 


W. W. Norton, 1958. 250 pp. $3.95. A chal- 
lenging presentation of an integrated theory of 
modern social science and psychoanalytic con- 
cepts deftly blended into a modern philosophy 
of psychoanalytic therapy. Dr. Wheelis discusses 
the roles and expectations of doctor and patient 
in looking to psychoanalysis to handle problems 
which go beyond the scope of such treatment. 


YOUNG CHILDREN IN HOSPITALS. By James 


Robertson. Basic Books, 1958. 136 pp. $3.00. 
This perceptive study of the effects of hospital- 
ization on young children offers impressive new 
evidence of the emotional injuries suffered by 
the child who is deprived of his mother’s care 
during a hospital stay. Case histories from the 
Tavistock Clinic in London, revealing changes 
in children’s behavior after hospitalization, and 
several other studies support the author's con- 
viction that hospital restrictions on parent-child 
contacts must be modified or eliminated—espe- 
cially for patients under four, The volume con- 
cludes with several thoughtful suggestions for 
implementing this: philosophy in hospital plan- 
ning for short- and long-term treatment. 


Books on special subjects 
THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY: A 


First Renort to Interested Citizens. By James B. 
Conant. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 140 pp., $2.95. 
Parerbound ed., $1.00. An important survey of 
103 comprehensive high schools to evaluate 
their degree of success in educating both aca- 
demically and vocationally oriented students. 
Dr. Conant concludes that the schools can be 
improved without radical change, and_ offers 
numerous practical, possibly controversial, rec- 
ommendations to this end. Further study will be 
continued during the year and Dr. Conant will 
report on his future findings. 


THE BIG RED SCHOOLHOUSE. By Fred M. 


Hechinger. Doubleday, 1959. 240 pp. $3.95. 
Timely, provocative discussion of American and 
Russian educational philosophy and _ practice. 
Though sometimes sketchy about details of Rus- 
sian curriculum, and frankly in favor of our 
democratic efforts to educate the whole popu- 
lation, Hechinger indicates the good and bad 











in both systems, In his final conclusions he goes 
along with Dr. Conant’s recommendations. 

BIGGER THAN LITTLE ROCK. By Robert R. 
Brown. Seabury, 1958. 150 pp. $3.50. A short 
but comprehensive book on the events which 
led up to the outbreak of violence in Little Rock. 
The author, a Bishop in the state of Arkansas, 
makes a plea for better communication between 
all involved, urging that the church take a 
large part in this re-education, “Moderates” 
have a part to play in paving the way for de- 
segregation through parent, child, and teacher 
discussions, 

EARLY EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED: An_ Experimental Study. By 
Samuel A. Kirk in coopération with Merle B. 
Karnes, Ray Graham, and William Sloan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1958. 216 pp. $6.00. Report 
of a study to determine the effects of pre-school 
education on the social and mental develop- 
ment of young, educable, mentally retarded 
children. Experimental groups and “contrast” 
groups were established among children living 
in the community in their own or foster homes, 
and also among institutionalized children. Con- 
clusions are tentative but warrant close consid- 
eration. 

EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILD. By L. X. Magnifico, Longmans, Green, 
1958. 371 pp. $4.75. This book considers the 
needs of all children who deviate from the av- 
erage, whether especially gifted or mentally 
defective; the educational resources at present 
available, and the problem of making these 
more effective. The “socially handicapped,” as 
well as children with various physical defects, 
are also considered, and there is some atten- 
tion to emotional disturbances. A fair and 
rounded treatment of a pressing problem. 

THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: Devel- 
opment, Education, and Guidance. By Max L. 
Hutt and Robert Gwyn Gibby. Allyn & Bacon, 
1958. 334 pp. $4.50. This scholarly, practical 
book by two psychologists offers much to help 
parents and others working with mentally re- 
tarded children. Written with insight and sym- 
pathy, it contains many constructive suggestions, 
including one for supervised group discussions. 
Excellent bibliography, 

OTHER SCHOOLS AND OURS. By Edmund J. 
King. Rinehart, 1958, 234 pp. $3.00. A British 
educator compares the schooling children get 

different countries—Denmark, France, 

Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet 

Union, and India. He includes descriptions of 

classroom work from elementary grades through 

the university, as well as the influences of each 
country’s history, economic development, reli- 
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gious and family traditions. A balanced discus- 


sion, refreshingly clear in its exposition, and 
stimulating. 


PRIVATE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS: The 
American Private School for Boys and Girls. 
Edited and published by James E. Bunting, 10th 
ed., 1957. Illus. 990 pp. $7.50. A directory of 
private (“independent”) schools for boys and 
girls. In addition to descriptive articles of a 
large representative group, there is a geograph- 
ically arranged listing; the educational_associa- 
tions with which the schools are affiliated are 
also mentioned. Helpful as a preliminary to 
visiting or more personalized investigations. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MORAL EDUCA- 
TION: The Influence of Horace Mann, William 
Torrey Harris, and John Dewey. By Neil Ge- 
rard McCluskey, S.J. Columbia University, 1958. 
315 pp. $6.00. A lively, scholarly examination 
of the development of the educational philoso- 
phies of the three educators who, Father Mc- 
Cluskey believes, have determined the gradual 
secularization of our public schools. Though we 
continue to expect our schools to teach moral 
and spiritual values (1951 NEA policy  state- 
ment), the author finds this impossible in our 
secularized school system. He concludes with 
a statement of the dilemma our public schools 
today prevent to a Jewish or Catholic parent. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WITH EPILEPSY: 
A Guide for Public Health Personnel. By the 
Committee on Child Health, American Public 
Health 1958. 124 pp. $1.50. 
Though primarily addressed to professionals 
concerned with epilepsy, this guide may also 


Association, 


be of value to parents facing this problem. A 
clear statement of all the known facts and the 
facilities for care, it further stresses the import- 
ance of early diagnosis and treatment. Con- 
certed efforts of physician, teacher, family and 
others are needed to help the patient to become 
as normal as possible. 


Neither a borrower... 


The following note is taken from an editorial in 
the April 11, 1959 issue of Canada’s Montreal 
Gazette: 

From figures made public by the new Canadian 
Library Week Council . . . television seems to have 
encouraged reading in the young, rather than dis- 
couraged it. 

The five-to-14 year group has the highest read- 
ing rate in this country. The group does 47 per 
cent of the total library book-borrowing in Canada. 

Next to the United States, Canada has the low- 
est reading rate in the Western world. Australians 
read four times as much as Canadians. Austria 
supports six times as many bookshops. 








THE SHOOK-UP GENERATION. By Harrison 
E. Salisbury. Harper, 1958. 244 pp. $3.95. A 
vivid account by a Pulitzer prize-winning §re- 


porter of the codes and behavior patterns of - 


teen-age gangs, highlighting the similarity of 
gang conduct in suburb and small town to that 
of the city, Though family relationships as a 
factor in delinquency receive rather superficial 
treatment, this is a fascinating study for all who 
are seeking more light on a most perplexing 
problem. 


STERLING GUIDE TO SUMMER JOBS, Ster- 
ling, 1958. Rev. ed., 128 pp. $2.50. An informa- 
tive and readable brief survey of the kinds of 
summer or part-time jobs open to college under- 
graduates and, to some extent, to mature high 
school students. Both “jobs with a future” and 
well-paid work with more limited horizons are 
considered, and many helpful suggestions are 
offered concerning job-seeking procedures and 
job etiquette. 


WHAT TO TELL YOUR CHILDREN ABOUT 
SEX. By The Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica. Permabooks, 1959. 149 pp. Paperbound ed., 
35¢. This revised paperback edition of material 
originally included in Facts of Life for Chil- 
dren contains many suggestions for an approach 
to answering children’s questions, as well as a 
guide for parents in understanding their chil- 
dren’s sexual development from early childhood 
through adolescence. Included, also, is a read- 
ing list and information on where to go for 
further help. Practical, concrete, inclusive. 








Everything for Baby, 
from birth to 12 years! 
Our new 40 page cata- 
log is crammed with 
over 200 baby items. 
Togs, toys, novelties, 
personalized, nursery 
and unusual items are 
in this brand new exciting catalog. 
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Pamphlets received 


As a service. to our readers, Cump Srupy lists 
from time to time pamphlets received at CSAA 
headquarters. While only those from reliable 
sources will be included, no attempt at evaluation 
is made in this column. 


Discipline:What For and How 
By Mary Herrick 
American Federation of Teachers, 28 East Jack- 


son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Free. 


Good Neighbors: The Rise of Community Welfare 
Councils 
By Elizabeth Ogg 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 25¢. 


Johnny's First Visit To His Dentist 
By Josephine Abbott Sever 
Children’s Medical Center, Boston 15, Mass. 50¢. 


Music for the Classroom Teacher 
By Edna Gibson Buttolph 
Bank Street College of Education, 69 Bank St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 75¢. 

New Trends in the Care and Treatment of the 
Mentally Iil 
By Leonard Engel 
National Association for Mental Health, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. Free. 


Play Is the Business of Children 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Free. 


Primer for Parents: educating our children for 
good human relations 
By Mary Ellen Goodman 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 40¢. 
Toward Understanding Stuttering 
By Wendell Johnson 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 
12, T.. 23¢. 
Understanding Your Adolescent 
3y J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D. 
Children’s Medical Center, Boston 15, Mass, Free. 
When You Adopt a Child 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15¢ 
Your Child and His Reading: how parents can 
help 
By Nancy Larrick 
Public Affairs Pamphlets (address above) 25¢. 











S ummer leisure invites youngsters to satisfy 


that “ven to discovery” mentioned by Dr. 
Biber earlier in this issue.* Vacation freedom 
suggests pursuit of many embryo interests. For 
some, it is the time to explore nature and its 
wonders; for others, an opportunity to culti- 
vate hobbies or perfect skills. 

As always, books can help channel the 
creative curiosity of the young and this spring 
there is a varied crop of books to choose from, 
ranging in subject from the heavens to the 
hearthside. 


Armchair explorations 


The Moon. By George Gamow. Illus. by Bunji 
Tagawa. Abelard-Schuman, $2.75, (12 up) 

The Unknown Ocean. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Illus. by Robert Eggers. Putnani $2. (9-12) 

Birth of an Island. By Millicent Selsam. Illus. by 
Winifred Lubell. Harper. $2.50. (7-9) 

The Real Book about Mountain Climbing. By Wil- 
liam B. MeMorris. Illus. by Albert Orbaan. 
Doubleday, $1.95. (9-12) 


The recent International Geophysical Year 
has focused attention on the unknown and the 
uncharted in our universe, inviting study and 
speculation. A revised edition of The Moon 
offers young astronomers the latest information 
on our nearest neighbor and man’s attempts to 
annex it. The Unknown Ocean communicates 
the excitement of the infinite mysteries of the 
sea, its creatures, its lore and its explorers. 
Younger readers will enjoy Birth of an Island, 
which traces, in simple words and beautiful 


*See page 5. 


Children’s books: 
“the yen to discovery” 


pictures, the development of an underwater 
voleano into a green island paradise.. The elu- 
sive challenge of mountains and glaciers is de- 
fined in The Real Book of Mountain Climbing, 
with brief sketches of mountaineering history 
and techniques. 


Earth's wonders 

The Real Book About the Weather. By Frank H. 
Forrester. Illus. by James McDonald. Garden 
City. $1.95. (11 up) 

Weather in Your Life. By Irving Adler. Illus. by 
Peggy and Ruth Adler. John Day. $3. (10 up) 
The True Book of Conservation. Written and illus. 
by Richard Gates. Children’s Press, $2. (6-9) 
Water; Riches or Ruin, By Helen Bauer. Double- 

day. $3. (9-12) 

The True Book of Rocks and Minerals. By Wa 
Podendorf. Grosset & Dunlap. $1. (6-9) 

Plants of Woodland and Wayside. Written and 
illus. by Su Zan Noguchi Swain. Garden City. 
$2.95. (10 up) ; 

Plants That Heal. By Millicent Selsam. Ilus. by 
Kathleen Elgin. Morrow. $2.50. (12 up) 


There are many books to help the young 
reader discover nature’s magic in the world 
around him. Two books, The Real Book About 
the Weather and Weather in Your Life, link 
the dramatic story of sun, air, and earth to 
their effect on our daily lives. Both include 
invaluable diagrams and illustrations. The con- 
cept of conservation is introduced on a very 
young level in The True Book of Conservation, 
and on an older level, with striking photo- 
graphs, in Water: Riches or Ruin. The True 
Book of Rocks and Minerals, a happy combin- 
ation of attractive illustrations and clear, easy- 
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to-read text, will provide the inspiration for 
starting a rock collection. Two unusual books 
about plants may well convert casual observ- 
ers to dedicated botanists: Plants of Wood- 
land and Wayside is an introduction to the 
plant world and a comprehensive, gaily illus- 
trated reference book as well, while Plants Tha‘ 
Heal offers fascinating facts about plants which 
cure and some which can be poisonous. 


Animal life 

Animals and their Travels, By Richard A. Martin. 
Maps by Ray Pioch. Golden Press. 50¢. (7-11) 

The Story of Animals, By Gaylord Johnson. Illus. 
by Don Bolognese. Harvey House. $2.95. (8-10) 

The Book of Small Mammals. By Ted S, Pettit. 
Illus. by G. Don Ray. Doubleday. $2.95. (7 up) 

All About Animals and their Young. Written and 
illus. by Robert M, McClung. Random House. 
$1.95. (9-12) 

Where Animals Live. By Terry Shannon. Illus. by 
Charles Payzant. Albert Whitman. $2.75, (7-9) 

Winter-Sleeping Wild Life. By Will Barker. Illus. 
by Carl Burger. $3. (10 up) 

Wild Folk in the Desert. By Carroll Lane Fenton 
and Evelyn Carswell. John Day. $3.50. (11 up) 


From the study of the earth’s climate and 
vegetation, the young naturalist may turn his 
attention to animals, familiar and unfamiliar. 
An excellent and inexpensive book, Animals 
and their Travels surveys the relationship of 
climatic conditions to animal migrations, 
charting these with maps. The Story of Ani- 
mals offers thumbnail sketches of mammals 
around the globe. The lavishly illustrated Book 
of Small Mammals limits itself to North Amer- 
ican specimens. It has fascinating information 
and diagrams on how to bait mammals, make 
plaster casts of animal tracks and _ identify 
them, and above all, how to develop habits 
of observation. All About Animals and their 
Young describes the reproduction of simple 
and complex forms of life, weaving in engag- 
ing details of family life and the early care of 
offspring. For younger readers, Where Ani- 
mals Live describes the living habits and homes 
of various animals in and out of the water. 
Two unusual studies, strikingly illustrated, re- 
veal new aspects of animal life. One, Winter- 
Sleeping Wild Life, follows the mysterious life 
cycles and winter habits of many familiar 
North American animals. The other, Wild 
Folk in the Desert, describes the flora and 
fauna of five great American deserts. 


AQ) 


Animal profiles 

Pigs: Tame and Wild. Written and illus. by Olive 
L. Earle. Morrow. $2.50. (9-11) 

The Weasel Family. Written and illus. by Charles 
L. Ripper. Morrow. $2.50. (9-11) 

Ingo: the Story of My Otter. By Walter Von San- 
den. Longmans, Green, $2.50. (9 up) 

White Tail: the Story of a Prairie Dog. By Ruth- 
erford Montgomery. Illus, by Marie Nonnast. 
World. $2.50. (8-11) 

Pet Book. By A. Barton. Illus. by Lillian Obligado. 
Hart. $2.75. (9 up) 

How to Raise and Train a Pet Hamster. By Mer- 
vin F, Roberts. Sterling. $1. (8 up) 


For a closer look at some special citizens of 
the animal kingdom, we have four engaging 
animal biographies: Pigs: Tame and Wild; The 
Weasel Family; Ingo: the Story of My Otter 
(illustrated with extraordinary photographs), 
and White Tail: the Story of a Prairie Dog. If 
the family is considering a pet, whether horse 
or tropical fish, it will find sound advice and 
practical suggestions in Pet Book, a clear, 
well-organized reference book. Hamster fan- 
ciers will want to own How to Raise and Train 
a Pet Hamster, a comprehensive handbook 
with many lively photographs. 


Birls and their ways 

The Amazing Book of Birds, Written and illus. by 
Hilda Simon. Hart. $3.75, (9-14) 

A Golden Picture Book of Birds. By Clara Hus- 
song. Illus. by Marjorie Hartwell. Golden Press. 
$1.50. (8-14) 

Oliver Pete is a Bird. By Carroll Lane Fenton and 
Dorothy Constance Pallas. John Day. $2.75. 
(5-7) 

The Road Runner, By Theodore W. Munch and 
M. Vere deVault. Illus. by Carol Rogers. Steck. 
$1.50. (6-10) 

Mr. Meadowlark. By Miriam Mason. Illus, by 
Marie Nichols, Hastings House. $2.75. (7-11) 
Fly, Red Wing, Fly. Written and illus. by Lloyd 

Lozes Goff. Lothrop. $2.75. (7-11) 

Whooping Crane. By Robert M. McClung. Illus. 
by Lloyd Sandford. Morrow, $2.50. (7-11) 

Look for a Bird’s Nest. By Robert Scharff, Illus. 


by Valerie Swenson. Putnam. $2.75, (10 up) 


In the season when bird life compels the 
attention of young and old, The Amazing Book 
of Birds and A Golden Picture Book of Birds 
offer an attractive introduction to this winged 
world. The first combines a thorough descrip- 





tion of familiar bird lore with unusual, excit- 
ing information, enhanced by delightful draw- 
ings. The second helps to identify over ninety 
different birds and suggests types of bird- 
houses to attract them. A very young child 
will learn about the whole world of birds 
through a pet parakeet in Oliver Pete is a Bird. 
The Road Runner also uses detailed descrip- 
tion of one type of bird—in this case, the un- 
usual, diverting desert dweller—to provide gen- 
eral information about birds and other animals. 
Mr. Meadowlark; Fly, Red Wing, Fly, and 
Whooping Crane follow a year’s cycle in each 
bird’s life. Finally, Look for a Bird’s Nest will 
prove an invaluable reference guide to birds’ 
habits, their nests and how to identify them, 
with constructive suggestions for making nest 
collections and building birdhouses. 


Nature close-ups 

Nature Detective. By Millicent Selsam. Illus. by 
Theresa Sherman. Young Scott. $2.75. (6-10) 

Little Red Newt. By Louise Dyer Harris and Nor- 
man Dyer Harris. Illus. by Henry Kane. Little, 
Brown. $2.75. (6-9) 

Snails. By Dorothy Childs Hogner. Illus. by Nils 
Hogner, Crowell. $2.50. (7-11) 

Insects: Builders and Craftsmen. By Ross Hutch- 
ins. Rand McNally. $2.95. (10 up) 

Wild Life at Your Doorstev, Written and illus. by 
Glen Rounds. Prentice Hall. $3. (10 up) 

Let’s Go for a Nature Walk. By Toan Rosner. Illus. 
by Betty Harrington. Putnam. $1.95. (7-12) 

Outdoor Rambles. By Stuart L. Thompson. Illus. 
by Geoffrey Goss. Longmans, Green. $3.50. 
(12 up) 

Potrick Visits the Farm. By Maureen Dalv. Tllus. 
bv Ellie Simmons. Dodd, eMad. 12.50. (4-7) 


New worlds open to the young observer of 
nature who focuses his attention on the life at 
his threshold. A number of guides to nature 
study will spark his imagination, lead him to 
quiet explorations in backyards, woods, or sea- 
shore. Nature Detective provides clues for 
identifving the traces left by animals. Little 
Red Newt contrasts this intriguing little crea- 
ture’s vear in a school terrarium with his usual 
struggle for survival. Handsome pictures in 
Snails highlight fascinating information about 
the many varieties of land and water snails, 
with easv-to-follow directions for making a 
snailery for land snails and an aquarium for 


water snails. For a more mature reader, Insects: 
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SOUTH TOWN, by Lorenz Graham, has been given 
the Child Study Association of America’s Award 
for 1958. In telling Mr. Graham of the selection 
of SOUTH TOWN, the chairman of the committee 
wrote: “We believe that in this moving story you 
have handled skillfully and sympathetically one 
of today’s most urgent problems.” 


SOUTH TOWN is winner of the Charles W. 
Follett Award. ALA BOOKLIST says of it: 
“What happened as a result of mob violence on 
a small farm near South Town is told in a sen- 
sitively written, harshly realistic, and compel- 
ling story of racial tensions in the contemporary 
South.” For teens and adults. 
Full-color picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$3.45 net 


NOW THERE ARE TWELVE 
Beginning-to-Read Books 


Four new books in the series of animal tales, 
funny and imaginative stories and real-life ex- 
Pperiences that beginners want to — and can — 
read for themselves! Full-color, 


picture-in-cloth library bind- $108 
ings. 
*indicates 1959 books. eoch net 


“BIG NEW SCHOOL 


*THE BOY WHO WOULD 
NOT SAY HIS NAME 


THE FOUR FRIENDS 
*GERTIE THE DUCK 


MISS HATTIE 
AND THE MONKEY 


MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE 
NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW 


*THE HILL THAT GREW PETER'S POLICEMAN 
IN JOHN'S BACK YARD SOMETHING NEW 
MABEL THE WHALE AT THE 200 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 











Builders and Craftsmen is a thorough study 
of these ingenious creatures and the remark- 
able structures they create, which may well 
transform a casual interest into a confirmed 
hobby. Concrete suggestions encourage or- 
ganized study of insects outdoors or at home. 
In Wild Life at Your Doorstep, casual essays 
of unusual charm illumine the pleasures of 
observing the action and drama teeming in 
our own backyard. The striking illustrations 
are as unusual as the text. 

Let's Go For a Nature Walk describes a 
walk in the woods, calling attention. to inter- 
esting specimens of the animal, vegetable and 
mineral worlds. Outdoor Rambles is a literary 
guide to nature study in which a distinguished 
nature lover shares his infectious enthusiasm 
for using “the seeing eye and the hearing ear” 
when out of doors. Also, a young child whose 
summer will include the experience of visit- 
ing a farm and walking in the country, will 
find Patrick Visits the Farm a delightful com- 
panion. 


Nature projects 

Wonders Under a Microscope. Written and illus. 
by Margaret Cosgrove. Dodd, Mead. $2.95. 
(9-14) 

Seeds and More Seeds. By Millicent Selsam. Illus. 
by Tomi Ungerer. Harper. $2.50. (4-8) 

Houses from the Sea. By Alice E. Goudey. Tlus. 
by Adrienne Adams. Scribner’s, $2.95, (4-8) 


Young explorers also can broaden their hori- 
zons by discovering the strange new worlds 


Take the cake... 


CSAA Children’s Book Committee reports 
that a recent beginner’s cook book drew the fol- 
lowing report from one seven-year-old: 

The only good things in this book are “cinna- 
mon toast” and “tangerine salad.” 

It’s very confusing even to parents—aside of 
children—that I think it’s only right to have it off 
the list. 

It doesn’t have numbered pages and there aren’t 
enough recipes. The poor person who’s making 
things doesn’t have enough advice. Take the cake 
how does the mother know how to make it? 

In “grapes with gingerale” it says “dishes” and 
it should say “bowls.” If it were a dish it would 
slop all over. It’s really a useless book. 
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revealed by a microscope. Wonders Under 
a Microscope is a stimulating introduction to 
the surprises of micro-life, even when seen 
only through a simple magnifying glass. De- 
tailed instructions for the systematic use of a 
microscope are accompanied by many clear, at- 
tractive drawings. There are also two enticing 
books for the youngest nature hobbyists: Seeds 
and More Seeds, in which a young boy dis- 
covers how seeds grow and what can grow 
from them, and Houses from the Sea, the story 
of a day on the beach when two children 
begin a collection of shells. It includes spe- 
cial pages of exquisite illustrations and infor- 
mation for shell identification. 


Outdoor activities 

First Camping Trip. Written and illus. by C. B. 
Colby. Teen-Age Book Club, Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 25¢ (plus 5¢ for handling). (9-12) 

Boys’ Book of Outboard Boating. By Tom Parsons. 
Macmillan. $2.50, (10 up) . 

Kites: How to Make and Fly Them. Written and 
illus. by Marion Downer. Lothrop. $3. (10 up) 

Little League Tournament. By C. Paul Jackson. 
Illus. by Charles Geer. Hastings House. $2.75. 
(8-12) 

Trudy’s First Day at Camp. By Paula Hendrich. 
Illus. by Adrienne Adams. Lothrop. $2.75, (6-9) 


For many children, summer means a more 
active outdoor life. Hikers who plan camping 
expeditions will find simple advice and good 
suggestions in a modest reprint, First Camp- 
ing Trip. The motorboating enthusiast will 
turn to the Boys’ Book of Outboard Boating 
for a practical introduction to boat handling 
and engine care, with special reminders on 
the rules of safety afloat. In this air age, the 
principles of flight can be applied to kite-fly- 
ing, and a variety of ingenious home-made 
models are suggested in Kites: How to Make 
and Fly Them. Baseball, a perennial summer 
interest, is the subject of a story for younger 
readers—Little League Tournament—which 
features a supplement, “Tips for Young Base- 
ball Players,” designed to improve understand- 
ing of the game as well as performance. A 
voung child about to go off to camp for the 
first time will find Trudy’s First Day at Camp 
comforting reading. 


ARLETTE BRAUER 
RutH GOLDENHEIM 
for the Children’s Book Committee 





Letters to the editor 


Readers’ contributions to this department 
are welcomed. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Annemarie Roeper’s article, Nursery School: a 
place to adjust or a place to learn? in the Spring 
Cuitp Srupy reflects an unfortunate trend in 
American education today. We should always be 
ready to examine our schools critically; but all too 
many of us have jumped on the bandwagon of 
educational hysteria. 

How we learn, what we learn, and what we do 
with what we learn are questions that modern 
education is just beginning to answer. We cannot 
split the questions in two, divorcing “psychologi- 
cal concepts” from “teaching methods,” any more 
than we can sit in semi-darkened classrooms, using 
kerosene lamps. 

Miss Roeper suggests that children want to be 
taught, and that in our concentration on play, we 
have forgotten all about the child’s need to 
achieve. The good teacher (and I think Miss 
Roeper and I are both talking of good, well-trained 
teachers ) may recognize true achievement in a 
child who is merely pounding some clay; but she 
does not fail the child who wants to “make” some- 
thing. 

I remember one four-year-old struggling to make 
a rabbit out of clay. He had fashioned a small 
base on which he was trying to place two enor- 
mous ears. To him, a rabbit was ears—but they 
kept falling down. His teacher—in no way chang- 
ing the child’s concept of the rabbit—sat with him 
a while and showed him how he could put the 
ears on with toothpicks. The result was a far more 
imaginative and original creation than most adults 
would have dreamed up! This teacher taught the 
child how to accomplish what he was trying to do. 
This process goes on in good nursery schools all 
the time, 

Miss Roeper also stresses the importance of or- 
ganized activities and “planned work periods,” 
noting that the child should be prepared for “his 
future grade school teachers [who] do set goals 

. and decide on the activities.” I cannot agree. 
Our nursery schools must give individual children 
the chance to develop at their own rate of speed. 
One three-year-old has learned to climb because 
she was ready to learn; another now can tell a 
story. Would these children have learned any more 
in an organized project? 

“What do we learn in nursery school?” one 
bright-eyed child once asked me. I replied, “Do 
you remember when you didn’t know how to wait 


for your turn on the tricycle? Now you've learned 
how.” She agreed, adding, “I know how to play 
with Johnny now, too, and he lets me come in his 
playhouse.” Shouldn't this kind of learning be 
more widespread? 

In nursery school, work and play are synony- 
mous and something to be treasured. Moreover, 
play is not wasteful or trivial, but something won- 
derful and free; more practically, it is the way 
children learn. 

One more point: the skillful teacher helps the 
individual child meet many of the problems Miss 
Roeper believes should be solved in group projects. 
She might help the restless child by simply talking 
to him a little until his tension eases, or sitting 
him on her lap, while she suggests a choice of 
several things to do. In the same way, she helps a 
child who is clinging to one activity, if he needs 
help in choosing another. Many children build 
with blocks for months and then move on to some- 
thing else. Such children are a little like artists: 
they need to explore a medium to its fullest before 
moving on. How would organized group activity 
serve either kind of child? 

Introduced wisely and sparingly—and only for 
those children who choose it voluntarily—organ- 
ized group activity can be helpful. Too often, the 
less skillful teacher uses it as a crutch for her own 
inadequacy. 

The pendulum has swung too far. Let’s help 
parents, and even some educators, to understand 
why we work with young children the way we do. 
We have the right to be proud of our knowledge. 
Our self-criticism should be that we have not com- 
municated our knowledge to enough parents and 


to enough nursery school teachers. 


HELEN MALEY 

Director, Yorktown Community Nursery School 
Chairman, Cooperative Nursery Schools, 
Westchester Nursery School Council 


Reply 


I have no argument with most of the points 
Miss Maley brings up. I am only emphasizing 
others in addition. Of course, children must learn 
to play together, but why stop there? Let us ex- 


plore new areas and see how the children react. 

There was a time when it was frowned upon 
to take a child on your lap to ease the tension. 
Once this approach was tried we realized the chil- 
dren had been missing an important emotional sat- 
isfaction. I tried to point out some other aspects 
in which children are missing out because of lack 
of awareness. 


ANNEMARIE ROEPER 
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CSAA news... 


and notes 


New Board member 


Mr, Paul N. Lazarus, Jr. was elected a member 
of CSAA’s Board of Directors late this spring. 
Mr. Lazarus is Vice-President in Charge of Adver- 
tising and Publicity of Columbia Motion Pictures 
Corporation and a former President of Associated 
Motion Picture Advertisers. An active participant 
in community and civic affairs, he has served for 
three years as Amusement Industry Chairman for 
the Greater New York Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. He is married and has three sons: one a 
junior at Williams College; another, a freshman 
at the University of Vermont, and the third, a 
junior in Scarsdale High School, 


Delinquency hearing 


A. D. Buchmueller, CSAA’s executive director, 
presented testimony at a public hearing of the 
Congressional Sub-committee on Special Educa- 
tion in Washington, March 19. The hearings were 
held on Congressman Eliot’s bill, H.R. 3464, and 
cther bills related to the prevention and control of 
delinquency. 


86th NCSW Forum 


CSAA’s executive director presented the main 
paper at the Combined Associate Group Meeting 
en Family Life Education at the 86th Annual 
Forum of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare held in San Francisco last month. Mr. Buch- 
mueller discussed basic concepts and trends in 
femily life education. Aline B. Auerbach, director 
of CSAA’s department of parent group education, 
spoke on the training of professional workers. for 
leade rship of parent groups at the same session. 

At another NCSW 
served as a member of the panel discussion on the 
American Theater Wing play, “Broken Circle.” 
Mrs. Auerbach chaired a meeting on selected films 


session, Mr, Buchmueller 


in family life education and was di cussant of the 
film, “Going to Hospital With Mother,” in a ses- 
sion on new approaches to hospital care for chil- 
dren. She is chairman of NCSW’s Committee on 
Audio-Visual Aids, which sponsored a series of 


meetings throughout the week of the Forum. 
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Cross-country conferences 


CSAA’s director is seeing much of the West 
and South these days. In April he was in Iowa for 
a two-day Institute on Preventive Psychiatry at 
the State University of Iowa, and in May, he 
presented the main address at the Baltimore Child 
Study Association in Maryland. 

In North Carolina in April, he chaired the 
session on “Functional Education in School and 
Community” at the 25th Anniversary Groves Con- 
ference on Marriage and the Family, held at the 
University of North Carolina. He also participated 
in the panel discussion on “Reaching the Husband 
and Father.” Mrs. ‘Auerbach chaired a meeting at 
this conference on “Sex Education—in Retrospect 
and Prospect.” In another session, she spoke on 
“Training the Professional Worker in Parent Edu- 
cation.” 


Building on parents’ strengths 


On April 21st Aline B. Auerbach gave the key- 
note address at the Family Life Conference of 
the Department of Child Development and Family 
Relations of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. In her talk, Mrs. 
Auerbach urged parent educators to take a point 
of view that “encourages parents to look and to 
listen and to see what it is that helps children to 
move ahead.” 

“Out of a better understanding of the ‘crises 
of childhood’ and of the ways in which children 
become stronger through meeting them,” she 
noted, “parents gain, too. They gain confidence in 
their children’s innate urge to grow, to copy, to 
master and tend then to help and encourage 
rather than to force them. At the same time, as 
thev look at the successes (as well as the hurdles 
and occasional real failures), they gain a new feel- 
ing of their own competence and potential.” 


Protest discipline bill 


As we go to press, Governor Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller has vetoed New York State’s controversial 
Corso bill, permitting corporal punishment in the 
schools. CSAA opposed the bill as a threat to 
sound educational practices everywhere, and sent 
the following appeal to the Governor on March 26: 

“The Board of Directors and staff of the Child 
Study Association of America wish to register with 
you their strong opposition to the Corso bill, ST 458 
and AT 328, and respectfully but strongly urge you 
to veto it. The bill represents a serious backward 
step in promoting education. It would tend to 
defeat the school’s efforts to stimulate educational 
and social growth and responsibility in children.” 











AS YOUR CHILD GROWS: The First Eighteen Months 

by Katherine M. Wolf, Ph.D., with Aline B. Auerbach. 

“An unusually clear expression of points of view needed by physicians as well as by parents... | 
know of no better discussion in print of the first eighteen months of life.’’—Alfred H. Washburn, M.D. 34 pp. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD HOME? 

by Anna W. M. Wolf and Margaret C. Dawson. 

“This cheerfully illustrated booklet covers in a clear concise way a great deal of material on wholesome 
family life.’’“—N. Y. Times. 36 pp. 


FATHERS TODAY: Neglected or Neglectful? 

by Gunnar Dybwad, J. D. 

A plea for clarification of the father’s role in the fomily, suggesting how he can help create the sense 
of security and companionship all children need. 4 pp. 


HELPING BROTHERS AND SISTERS GET ALONG 

by Helen W. Puner, with CSAA Staff 

Suggests ways of encouraging good relationships in the family and the healthy development of its 
individual members. A Science Research Booklet. 48 pp. 


WHAT TO TELL YOUR CHILDREN ABOUT SEX 

by CSAA Staff 

A small book to help parents see sex education in relation to children’s changing questions as they pass 
through various stages of growth—from earliest years through adolescence. A Perma Book. 150 pp 


HELPING YOUR CHILD TO UNDERSTAND DEATH 

by Anna W. M. Wolf 

The directness of even the youngest child’s questions about death can be troubling to adults. Here, in 
question-and-answer form, is a thoughtful, perceptive pamphlet to help parents help their children to an 
acceptance of death. 64 pp. 


TELEVISION: How To Use It Wisely With Children 

by Josette Frank 

Practical suggestions for parents on controlling their children’s television viewing, with some ideas on 
how parents can work to improve programs 28 pp. 


THE WHY AND HOW OF DISCIPLINE 

by Aline B. Auerbach 

“An outstanding new pamphlet . . . marked by warmth and understanding, makes clear that good discipline 
is a result of things parents do for and with a child—not to him.’—Dorothy Barclay, N. Y. Times. 44 pp. 


THE PARENTS’ BOOKSHELF 


A short, annotated, classified list selected from the most helpful books of recent years. 


ARE PARENTS WORRYING ABOUT THE WRONG THINGS? 

by Fritz Redl 

In helping children to cope with their problems, do parents look squarely at the young people or at 
their own anxieties and prejudices? 8 pp. 


AND THEN THERE WERE TWO 
by the Twins Mothers Club of Bergen County, New Jersey 
A practical handbook for mothers and fathers of twins. 


WHAT TO TELL YOUR CHILDREN ABOUT SEX (see above for description) 
TELEVISION: How To Use It Wisely With Children (see above 
HELPING YOUR CHILD TO UNDERSTAND DEATH (see above 


All Four Titles for $1.50 











For more than 35 years CHILD STUDY, the journal of the Child 
Study Association of America, has offered guidance on parent- 
child relations. . . . 


A reliable source of up-to-date information on all phases of child 
development—a valuable permanent reference. . . . 


Articles by outstanding authorities in the fields of child care, psy- 


chiatry, education, sociology, psychology and medicine. . . . 


Parents, teachers and all others who work and live with children 


will find a subscription to CHILD STUDY invaluable. 


YOU will want to subseribe to CHILD STUDY 


because, says a psychiatrist: 
“In the field of parent education, it has evolved a 
particularly effective method of interpreting modern 
theory .. . in positive and practical terms.” 


because, says a mother: 


“It builds my morale as a parent. The tone seems 
to be ‘we are in this together’.” 


because, says a social worker: 
“It is brilliantly conceived and edited, of consistently 
high quality.” 


because, says a physician: 
“It’s the best of its kind—a most superior journal.” 


because, says a teacher: 


“Tt has the best and most reliable information on chil- 
dren that is published today. I like its good sense.” 


one year: $2.50 two years: $4.50 three years: $6.00 








